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~ Charles R. Hook: Armco helps expand nation's steelmaking capacity (pages 6, 68) 
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1'%-ton shown with 12-foot closed van body—2-ton model also available 


Studebaker trucks are winning thousands 
of new friends throughout the nation 


Value-wise buyers rate Studebaker trucks out ahead in economy and comfort 


MERICA’S truck operators have ping rotary latches and they swing 
A emphaucally put themselves on wide on automatic “hold-open” stops 
record in tavor of the revolutionary 
design and pertormance of Stude- 


Studebaker's variable-ratio steer- 
ing builds up welcome extra leverage 
£ & 


baker trucks 

All through last year, and con 
tinuing into this year, the stand-up 
stamina, the stand-out pulling power 


for turn-arounds and parking 
Servicing a Studebaker truck—on 

the road or in the garage—is sim- 

plicity itself, thanks to a new kind of 


and the amazing operating economy lift-the-hood” accessibility to en 
of Studebaker trucks have been scor- gine, ignition and instrument panel 
ing a new high in popularity wiring 
New comfort for truck drivers Seep ingo's Reetehokar seperenes 
first chance you have. See for your- 
The husky, handsome Studebaker self the solid value that’s selling 
' Studebaker trucks sensationally. 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 
( B I A 


ing day, thanks to roomy, tull-com 
Hefty loads or small — Studebaker trucks 
haul them all! Studebaker trucks have 
extra strong frames, springs, axles. Stude- The Studebaker cab floor is con 


fort, big-vision cabs 


baker's Econ-o-miser engine powers the eenecntin. dine : a ee ; 
‘ , — « © stret 

and 1 ton models. The 1‘ and 2 a . equire enu 
ton tr ks alled series 16A and 17A 


have a high torque “Power Plus” engin weather-protected—enclosed inside 


ous climbing. The cab steps are 


the doors. The doors have tight-grij 
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36,000 rubber pillows make 
railroad beds more comfortable 


the new BFG tie-plate pads are being 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


ANY users would tell you a subway 
M is as hard to ride as a bucking 
bronco, and just about everyone would 
agree the screeching noise is deadly to 
nerves. What can you expect, with steel 
wheels grinding on steel rails resting 
on steel tie-plates bolted firmly to hard 
wood ties? 

But the Chicago experts thought 
there must be some better way to run 
a subway, so they came to B. F.Goodrich 
for ideas. BFG had developed a special 
rubber able to stand so much shock and 
impact that it actually outwears steel 


10 to 1 in gravel chute linings and other 
such uses. 

Out of this tough rubber a cushion 
was molded. Bolted between tie-plate 
and tie, it soaks up the shock of wheel 
impact — shock which used to have no 
place to go but up into car and passen- 
ger. And the rubber, by separating steel 
from rigid wood, cuts irritating noise 
to a whisper 

The first rubber pads went into the 
Chicago Subway six years ago and are 
still serving perfectly. Naturally, now a 
new stretch of subway is being built 


used — 36,200 of them. 

It was B.F.Goodrich research for 
a gravel chute that made this railwav 
improvement possible. Because such 
research is going on every hour at BFG 
to improve every rubber product we 
make, it will pay you to check first and 
often with B. F. Goodrich to see what 
new values this research program has 
developed for you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Practical Progress in Good Living Follows Technical Progress like this... 
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At Wilson Dam four new Allis 


Chalmers hydraulic turbines add : ; 
140,000 hp for home and induste Every industry that 
use , make a tot: f 10 A-C units contributes to good 


ow Installed at this project living today benefits 


17 from Allis-Chalmers 
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LOW ROAD (Any Day Now 


EAT WAY to solve a traffic problem: build a 
highway under water! 


Here’s one of America’s latest in the making. 


Soon, cars, trucks and buses—thousands a day— 


will take this shortcut . . . 
surrounded by cast iron, steel and concrete .. . 
guided by bright lights and traffic signals .. . 


protected by huge blowers circulating pure, 


fresh air. 


Another modern triumph for the American way of 
doing things—backed by big producing companies 
like Allis-Chalmers! 


Allis-Chalmers builds mining machinery to 
process iron ore .. . giant motors and controls for 
America’s steel mills . . . complete equipment for 
producing conerete . . . a big line of blowers, pumps 
and electric power equipment. 

Almost everywhere you look, you'll find Allis- 


Chalmers behind the scenes, helping industry man- 
ufacture the products that enrich your daily life. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 





for easy handling in tight spots! 


2 SPEEDS FORWARD and REVERSE 


—another Towmotor 
efficiency feature 


A lift truck travels in reverse 50% 
time. Thots 


speeds forward, 2 speeds 


of the why Towmotor 
hos 2 
travel in 


reverse—offering fast 


both directions 

Ask to see the New Towmotor 
Movie, “The One Man Gang,” 
right in your office. 





every handling job is ea 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING 


Towmotor rear wheel steering—opposite 
the load—provides fast and easy maneuver- 
ability under all conditions. Designed for 
sharp angle turns, Towmotor steering mech- 
anism permits rapid travel in and out of box 
cars, highway trucks, narrow aisles and 
doors, cutting mass handling time and costs. 
Compare Towmotor with any other fork lift 
truck and you will see why Towmotor engi- 
neered features make every Mass Handling 
job easier, faster, safer. 10 models plus 
standard and specially designed accessories 
1500 to 15,000 Ibs.—a 


Towmotor for every job. Write for a copy 


handle loads from 


“Operators Guide.’’ Towmotor Cor- 
1226 E. 152nd St., 


Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all 


of the 
poration, Division 2, 


Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 


sier with TOWMOTOR MH! 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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CURED 


AN ADAPTATION OF 


The steel strap banding of this 
shipping carton could bite into 
the carton itself... but it 
doesn’t. 

Because... the operator is 
pulling up the bands to an exact, 
predetermined tension with a 
strapper powered with a Keller 
Air Motor. 

Before Keller Engineers collab- 
orated with this manufacturer 
in solving strapping problems, 
steel bands were applied to car- 
tons by hand-operated machines. 
Sometimes straps were pulled 


re 
rr 
wy: 
Ay 


© woF TAU FROM THIS SIDE 
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AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPME 


RCHANDISiNg 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT DAMAGE AND OPERATOR FATIGUE 


KELLER AIR MOTORS 


almost to the breaking point ... 
or again...they might be applied 
too loosely. Both conditions 
resulted, in part, from the oper- 
ator’s tiring efforts with only 
the aid of a hand tool. 

When Keller Engineers got on 
the job, a standard Keller Air 
Motor was adapted to the strap- 
per by designing a special spindle, 
housing, long control lever, and 
exhaust deflector to meet the 
job requirements. 

Now . . . the operator easily 
governs the amount of tension 


by adjusting the air pressure of 
the motor. . . feels no fatigue 
because the powerful tool applies 
tremendous — at the cog 
and quickly pulls the strap to 
proper tightness . . . never too 
loose, never too tight .. . always 
just right. 

Specific adaptations of Keller stand- 
ard or special air motors are not limited 
to wire strappers ... we'll work with 
you on any problem that can be solved 
by using air motors. 

xk 

In addition to specially designed air 
tools, Keller’s standard line of air 
hoists, screwdrivers, nut setters, die 
grinders, chipping hammers, and other 
work-saving power hand tools are 
speeding production on a low cost basis. 








AiR MOTORS ®¢ 


AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS 


© COMPRESSION RIVETERS @ 


GRINDERS 


DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS @ 





NUT SETTERS 








ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


WYAN 
Wyand 


WATER THAT’S WETTER 
CLEANS THEM BETTER! 


AICALS 





CORPORATION 
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IN THE ¢ leaning of fabric s, foods and 
dozens of other products, water is 
doing things it never could do before 
thanks to modern synthetic deter- 
gents such as Wyandotte Kreelon. 
Kreelon makes water “wetter.”” so 
that it can spread faster, penetrate 
deeper, lift out and rinse away the 
most stubborn soils. These properties 
recommend its use in dairies, breweries 
and textile mills 
the dry cleaner, the laundry and the 


in compounds for 


home —in the washing of almost 
everything from automobiles to fruit. 

This versatile chemical offers many 
advantages to manufacturers of house 
hold and industrial compounds, too. 
It is white in color and compounders 
like its lack of odor. Its free flowing 
flakes or 


detergency 


powder offer guaranteed 
even in hard water. And 
it contains a minimum of 40°) active 
organic agent. 

Because of its unique wetting action 
and other qualities. Kreelon also finds 
use in the production of leather, rub 
ber, paper, coal and insecticides. 

We will be glad to send you further 
information on Wyandotte Kreelon 


and its application to your problems 


/ 








Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the 
world’s major producers of soda ash, caustic soda 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
carbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols and related 
compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva 
tives and other organic intermediates. Wyandotte 
is also the world’s largest manufacturer of special 


ized cleoning compounds for business and industry. 
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Business Abroad pee 109 
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THE COVER 


In 1902, when Charles R. Hook was 
22, he was called over to the then-new 
American Rolling Mill Co. in Middle- 
town, Ohio, and offered a job: $100 a 
month as night superintendent. Hook 
was then making 134¢ an hour on the 
bar gang at an American ‘Tin Plate 
Mill in Cincinnati—a job which he had 
isked to be transferred to from the 
cost department in order to have more 





experience 

“Tf can live on $50,” young Hook said 
to George Verity, president and 
founder of the company, who was 
tendering the job. “I want to put 
the rest back in the company. I want 
stock.” 
e Creating Harmony—l'oday, at 69, as 
chairman of Armco, Charles Hook is a 
oft-spoken, pleasantly conversational 
man, whose talk is the warmest when 
he is discussing Armco and his well 
tested methods of getting along with 
peopl 

Hook has been 
tanding between the company and its 
nplovees in all the 48 vears he has 
‘rrown up with the company 
e After Camegie—Hook had set his 
nind on going into the steel business 


promoting under 


by the time he was in high school 
had been fired by reading the story 
Andrew Carnegic, and was all set to 
footsteps. Hook’s fath« 


}893 


vas wiped out in the panic of J 


t 
OT 


How in his 


so he had no money left for college 
Ihe upshot was a job in Cincinnati 
Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Co. (later 
sold to American Vin Plate At Arn 
he climbed from night superintendent 
to assistant general superintendent, t 
general superintendent, to vice-pt 
ident, and finally president in 195 
Among other things, he has s« 
president of the National Assn 
Manufacturers (1938), chairman of 
Labor Party Committee of the Dept. of 
Commerce’s Business Advisory Council 


- } 
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the PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Money and 
Time Savers 


Printed 
@ Proof Pr on the Tape 


& Automatic Division 


: lectrified 
@ Direct E Multiplication 


@ Lists, Adds, Subtracts 
pacity and 


@ Extra Ca shod control 


Touch Me 


fed and 
@ Soundproo Electrified 


for LOW COST. .TOP SPEED 
FIGURE PRODUCTION 


Time is money. And figuring time costs you plenty. Your 
investment in clerical labor and in office expense for neces- 
sary calculating jobs is probably larger than you think. 
Compared to this overhead. the cost of your office figuring 
equipment is practically negligible! Why not make sure 
you're getting figure production at minimum cost? The 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator slashes costs because 
it gets the work out faster—does all your figuring work. 
This streamlined gray beauty eliminates waste motions 
completely. Every problem is directly calculated—every 
factor, every answer,is automatically printed on the tape. 
No need for reruns ko check accuracy . » + ho laborious 
manual copying from hard-to-read dials. The tape is your 
proof — printed, permanent . . . always available for 
reference. 

But that’s not all. Simplified, ten-key operation, automatic 
completion and clearance of problems, automatic division 
... multiplication, addition and subtraction —all add wings 
to your work... beat back costs! See the Printing Calcu- 
lator today —call your Remington Rand representative for 
a free demonstration, or write for full details to Remington 


Rand Inc., Department BW-1, New York 10. 


Copyright 1950 by Remingtoa Kand Ine, 





How to Lower a High “Break-Even” Point 


Industrial 


(ae Eye Accident Costs 
Eliminate this Needlessly High Cost UP “78Y%5% 


“SINCE 1939 





Investigate the high costs of eye accidents and their cure 
when seeking ways and means to produce more profitably! Your AO Safety Products Representative can show you 


Unlike steps taken to improve your plant, equipment and case histories where annual savings amounted to sums in 


work processes no large financial outlay is required, no five figures after an AO Eye Protection program was started. 


human relations problems are created AND THE PAYOFF Ask him to call. 
IS IMMEDIATE. (Records FACTS TO REMEMBER — frerage eye accidents cost 
prove n eye protection per employed worker per year cost over $328 per 
program can pay for eee oe 


itself within 6 months.) 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Southbridge, Massachusetts @ Branches in Principal Cities 
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Chrysler's strike this week raises questions that are as important in an 
economic as in a labor-relations sense. 








Chrysler offered the union about the same package granted by Ford 
and the steel industry. The union demanded instead a “funded” plan. This 
would require the company actually to set aside 10¢ for each hour worked. 

Funded, instead of pay-as-you-go, pensions involve all the problems of 
investment. At 10¢ an hour, they are, as like as not, actually unsound. 





Also, if widely adopted, they would pose problems of ‘‘oversaving.”’ 
a 
Belligerence by Chrysler’s workers now over precise terms of a pension 
plan darkens the prospect for a year of labor peace (page 94). Judged on 
earlier pension settlements, minimum friction had been expected. 
* 
Labor’s 1950 bargaining position is the poorest since the war ended. 





That’s not to say that the unions will be weak. Nevertheless, unem 
ployment will be high enough to make them a little more cautious. 

Unemployment now probably is about 4-million. Holiday workers have 
been let out of trade and service jobs. That usually adds several hundred 
thousand to the jobless between December and January; December unem- 
ployment totaled almost 3Y¥2-million. 

Unless business improves more than expected, the total will grow still 
more by summer. July’s jobless could set a postwar high of 5-:million. 

e 

Women have been doing relatively better than men at finding non- 

farrn jobs over the last year. 











Presumably, there is a cost-cutting angle in this. However, the bare 
figures gathered by the Census Bureau prove nothing but the trend. 

There were more women in nonfarm jobs in December than at any 
time since the war ended. Employment of women rose about 350,000 in 
1949: for men, the total was down more than 700,000. 

.o 


Brisk recoveries in soft-goods industries very likely helped raise 





employment of women in the second half of 1949. 





In any event, nearly 1,200,000 more women had nonfarm jobs in 
December than in June; for men, the gain was only about 370,000. 
Men held 68% of the 51,783,000 nonfarm jobs in December, against 
32% for women; a year earlier, the ratio was roughly 70-30 
° 


Main hope for increasing employment in 1950 lies in manufacturing 





Trade and service jobs were about as plentiful in 1949 as in 1948 
So were those in agriculture. From June on, manufacturing jobs in 1949 ran 
more than a million behind 1948. 
* 
Corporations not only entered 1950 with a higher ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities—they were more liquid as well. 








Inventories and receivables were worked down by about $5-billion 
That enabled all corporations to pay off $2-billion of current liabilities 
and add $2'¥-billion to holdings of cash and its equivalent. 

Liquid assets now are the largest in the last four years. 

e 
Lagging department-store sales so far this month don’t deserve the 
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attention they are getting. There are a couple of very good reasons why 
dollar volume might be expected to drag behind last year. 

Right off, the first sales week of the new year was a day shorter than 
in 1949. Thus, its 25% drop in volume isn’t too surprising. 

Next, stores didn’t have much stuff left over after Christmas. Big 
clearances a year ago contributed to volume. 

a 
Bankers are reasonably optimistic about the outlook for at least the 








first half of this year. 

That shows up in a survey made public at the American Bankers 
Assn.’s credit conference in Chicago this week. They see ‘’strong consumer 
demand coupled with the fact that business organizations are observing a 
sound policy of a cautious attitude toward over-extending inventories and 
expanding industrial facilities.”’ 

Some 35% of the bankers look for an increase in bank loans for the 
first half of the year; only 18% see any decline. Best gains are expected in 
the Chicago, Minneapolis, Dallas, and San Francisco Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts. 

A scant 11% see any rise in interest rates on business loans. But as 
few as 7% predict any decline. 





* 

Purchasing agents in the Windy City figure the recent rise in steel 
prices is costing them $7.25 a ton, says the Chicago Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents. Individual estimates range from $1 to $30 a ton. 

However, steel companies figure the average rise at $4. Moreover, 
they expect sharp steel buyers to comb the extra book and beat that down. 
a 

Higher social-security benefits, likely to be passed by Congress this 
session (page 100), could lead to some industrial price cuts. 














This is confirmed by U.S. Steel’s president, Benjamin Fairless. Testi- 
fying before the congressional committee looking into steel prices this week, 
Fairless agreed that higher government pensions would reduce the amount 
Big Steel would have to pay under its recent union agreement. 

The corporation then would reconsider its prices, Fairless said. 

But that doesn’t guarantee that cuts on steel would be large. Prices 
would be reconsidered also in the light of other costs. 

* 

Independent oil producers are winning some ground in their battle to 

cut imports. At the same time, the big companies are trying to ward off 





erroneous restrictions by government fiat 
That's behind import cuts from planned levels. Both Shell and Texas 
Co. have lopped off 25%; Esso will reduce imports about 15% from the 
earlier planned level but that will be down 37% from a year ago. 
e 
Our proved oil reserves can about be doubled—without drilling any 





new wells. Ata price, that is. 

That is the real point of Atlantic Refining’s tests with high-pressure 
gas injection (page 25). These open a prospect of about 90% recovery of 
crude from deep wells, double today’s returns. 

Atlantic figures the cost of its method will run $1 to $3 a bbl. 

That's too high now—with crude bringing around $2.50. But, against 
the day of dwindling reserves or national emergency, it may look cheap. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











GULF OILCOAT 


protects finished steel sheets and strip against rust, 


cuts removal costs 


One of the many ways that 


industry cuts costs with 


How to avoid rust on highly polished steel sheets and 
strip during storage and shipment is one of the serious 
problems which faces every producer of flat rolled steel 
products, Customers demand a blemish-free surface in 
order to avoid the expense of a refinishing operation. 

The answer is a suitable rust preventive. Such a prod- 
uct must be effective, yet be easily, economically applied. 
It must not stain, and it should be readily removed by 
standard degreasing methods. 

Gulf Oilcoat is ideal for this application, and is doing 
an outstanding job for many well-known steel mills. It is 
an economical liquid material which provides good sur- 
face coverage and resists drainage. It can be applied by 
dipping or spraying at the end of a temper mill or in 
special oiling machines. It furnishes excellent protection 
against rust even in very humid atmospheres—has 
proved its effectiveness for cold rolled products shipped 


by barge or held in warehouses. It can be removed 
readily by the use of any petroleum solvent. The use of 
Gulf Oilcoat insures low application and removal costs, 
reduced customer complaints. 

Gulf Oilcoat is one of more than 400 Gulf quality oils 
ind greases that are helping industry improve produc 
tian and reduce costs. For effective assistance on every 
application of petroleum products in your plant, call in 
a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. W rite, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 
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| METAL WALLS 
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bad y YOK nearly thirty years The Mills Company has devoted itself 


h) exclusively to the design and manufacture of movable walls. The 
unexcelled quality of Mills Metal Walls in thousands of buildings of every ty pe 
throughout America reflects the concentration of engineering, craftsmanship 


and production facilities upon this single purpose. 


The new Mills Movable Metal Walls Catalog No. 50 represents. in’ printed 
form, the knowledge and experience gained during these thirty years of work 
in this field. It was designed as a practiv al, convenient “working tool” for 
architects and all who deal with the problems of flexible space divisions in 


coramercial, industrial and institutional buildings. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


963 WAYSIDE ROAD « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1947 
* Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above)... . . “1957 11948 190.7 1977 162.2 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 93.9 195.0 3. 101.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 157,950 +154,552 5567 113,820 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $39,804 $34,815 $27, $23,576 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-bours). . 6,041 6,029 5, 5,769 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............00eeeeeee 4,962 14,925 995 5,473 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... . By 1,130 453 1,963 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions)... ..... 12 27, 27, $27, $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 25% Me 5% = IT% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ; 2 : 142 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100). .Dec. 167.5 168.6 171.4 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)....... 5 350.8 347.4 388.3 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 - 100)... 223.1 223.3 278.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . , 298.9 298.4 302.8 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).... 3 c 3.837¢ 3.836¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .. $26.75 $26.42 $26.58 $40.58 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 18.500¢ 18.500¢ 18.500¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......... $2.21 $2.21 $2.21 $2.27 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) ee 5.78¢ 5.75¢ 5.74¢ 5.68¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) Neti eRe RERER EMRE eee heaEe EN 31.12¢ 30.88¢ 30.61¢ 32.91¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)...... $1.842 $1.835 $1.766 $1.701 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............cccccceccccces ] 18.30¢ 17.94¢ 19.17¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ; ; 133.1 132.1 122.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ :) , 3.23% 3.29% AAG 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) . 2.56% 2.58% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 4 6 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 8% «14-18% 14-18% 4-13 4--§ % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks rae 83 245 48,140 48,254 47,670 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ibd a hed pedir aes 67,357 67,412 62,879 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . 13,857 13,864 15,414 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks } 1,832 2,073 1639 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting ‘menies banks i 37,920 37,657 33.749 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks ‘ mae i eee 5 5.055 5,054 4.18] +44,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks... ete bee x smc 1,090 850 950 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding : 18,644 19,508 22,999 265 


*Preliminary, week ended Jan. 21. +Revised. QDate for “Latest Week" on each series on request, 
¢+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,pl6) 
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“| LOST 
BOTH HANDS” 


as told by 
ROGER ROBB 


of Fayette, Missouri 





“I'm the guy who took 7,200 volts of electricity through 
my body—and lived. But I felt like dying when I learned 
that my burned arms had to be amputated to save my life. 

“During the first agonizing days of my disability, I lived 
a lifetime, worrying about what was going to happen to me 
and my family. Sure, I'd get compensation payments. But 
I know I could never afford that home my wife and I had 
dreamed about. And how could a man without hands earn 
enough to educate his kids? 

“Then came my first ray of hope! The Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Nurse came to the hospital to see me. She 
convinced me that I could work again. She sent me to their 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston. And they paid for my 
wife to come along and care for me. What a place that was! 

“First they took x-rays and they fitted me with artificial 
arms made just for me. But when I tried them on I got 


pretty discouraged. They felt like lead weights. And worst 
of all, I couldn't reach my face 

“But that didn’t stop those Rehabilitation people. They 
went back to work readjusting the arms and even redesigned 
them twice They made them fit. Now it was up to me, 
Everybody was pulling for me, the docs, the therapists— 
and most of all my wife and two children. I just couldn’t 
And I didn’t 


dress myself, shave, drive a car and even smoke a cigarette 


let them down It wasn't long before I could 


with my store-made hands. Believe me, it was great! 


“When they sent me home, I found my children waiting 
for me—with outstretched arms. There was something else 
waiting for me, too. A job as boss lineman.” 

Liberty Mutual has helped hundreds of badly injured 
workers become self supporting citizens. We maintain our 
own Rehabilitation Center in Boston and trained specialists 
in other cities. Working with the medical profession, they 
measure a man’s ability and, with the help of his ernployer, 
they match those abilities to a new—and sometimes better— 
job. Absence, accident and turnover records of the handi- 
capped are better than for other workers. It is good busi- 
ness to re-hire them. What’s more, it is the human thing 


to do. 


LIBERTY 0). MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFIC BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


eV 





H e work to keep you safe ... by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


ot pling loss . 


. . by removing the causes of home, 


. by relheving * 


highway and work accidents. . 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





DOUBT ABOUT BUSINESS in the sec- 
ond half is rising within the Adminis- 
tration. 

This is important to know—-for its effects on 
government action—even though it differs com- 
pletely from most businessmen’s own estimate of 
conditions (page 19) 

The men who report trends for Truman aren’t 
ready to predict a downturn—not publicly, at least 
One reason: They aren’t yet sure. Another: Official 
‘line’ always is to talk things up in an election 
year 

But privately these same men make this clear: 
They have little confidence that the rosy picture 
which they have painted for the first half will carry 
through the second 

They cre afraid that stimulants now contribut- 
ing to business strength will be wearing off 


You'll hear a lot about what the Administration 
will do in an effort to prevent any such thing from 
happening. But it will be mostly talk—talk that’s 
intended to reassure—and pressure—business into 
following Truman’‘s expansion policies. And busi- 
ness right now is a bit too optimistic to be much 
impressed 

o 


TRUMAN’S TAX PROGRAM is disappointing, 
after his earlier talk of business incentives 

His proposals (page 26) do call for some excise 
relief. But there’s little to encourage the expansion 
which Truman says is needed for full employment 
and production 

e Small corporations are offered a bit of help 
But the most any one of them can save from lower- 
ing of the ‘’notch’”’ rate on income in the $25,000 
to $50,000 bracket is $3,750 a year. Even this 
would be nullified as an expansion factor by higher 
rates on companies earning over $50,000 
@ Longer carry-over of losses—five years in- 

stead of two—would give companies more time to 
get out of the red before paying taxes on their 
income. It’s regarded as moderately helpful 

But that’s about the size of it. Many induce- 
ments to expansion were discussed—more liberal 
depreciation, tax-free reserves for growth, relief 
from double taxation of dividends, etc. But they 
were discarded as too costly, revenuewise 

One senator put it this way, after stacking the 
proposed ‘‘incentives’’ up against Truman’‘s ex- 
pansion goal: “It’s like offering a man a spoon and 


expecting him to dig a ditch 
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FIGHT ON HOUSE RULES isn’t over; but in 
the next round the fight may take a different form 

FEPC isn’t the real issue, although it was the 
emotion rouser in round one. What really bothers 
members is this: Since the rules were changed in 
1948 to deprive the rules committee of its power 
to block legislation, there has been no effective 
check on big spending projects. Any bill which has 
enough support from a special political bloc to 
get out of committee can be brought to a vote 

Danger in this was illustrated last year when 
the multi-billion-dollar veterans’ pension bill missed 
House passage by a single vote. 

The new move now under consideration: 
Amend the rules to specify that no bill authorizing 
spending can be brought up on the floor without 
first getting a Budget Bureau estimate of the costs 

This wouldn’t make for as tight control as a 
return of power to the rules committee. But it would 
force the House to vote with its eyes open on 
money matters 

e 


FEPC WILL PASS THE HOUSE. There doesn’t 
seem to be much question about that now. There 
will be efforts to sidetrack it, but the political 
pressure is becoming unbearable for too many 
members 

But final enactment probably won’‘t come this 
year. It will take time to break the Senate fili- 
buster, and a finish fight would relay other more 
wanted legislation. Expectation is that the Admin- 
istration will drop the fight, after it has made a 
political record 

. 


DANGER SIGNAL FOR ECA can be seen in 
the House vote against additional funds for Korea 

The vote threw a real scare into the foreign 
policy makers. They know the setback on Korea is 
temporary and that funds still will be provided 
What has upset them is that the vote forecasts 
trouble ahead on other aid programs 

The House action reflects the dissatisfaction 
of many members with the decision on Formosa 
and the desire of others to go on record for some 
measure of economy. The State Department re- 
gards this as a reckless combination, but it will 
have to deal with it again, nonetheless 


Hoffman of ECA had this in wind when he 
went off to Europe this week. He’s got to fight to 
prevent his funds from being cut. To win, he’s got 
to convince Congress that Europe is helping itself 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 





—and won’‘t discriminate unnecessarily against 
U. S. products in the process. 


STAND-BY DEFENSE PLANS are in the news 
but shouldn‘t be regarded as a new war scare 

They have no connection with Russia’s latest 
heckling on Berlin. They are tied in with long- 
range plans for mobilization—if and when. 

Air warning system, manned by 150,000 
civilian volunteers, will be organized in 25 Atlantic 
and northwestern states-—the Civilian Observers 
Corps, to be trained by the Air Defense Command. 
You or some of your employees may be asked to 
volunteer 

Atom bomb defense will come in for congres- 
sional attention in mid-February. The atomic com- 
mittee will hold hearings to see: what precautions 
can be taken to maintain utilities and cut down on 
civilian casualties : 

Draft compromise is being sought. Congress 
might go along with a draftless draft: Keep the 
law on the books, with provision that men can’t be 
drafted until Congress says they're needed. This 
would preserve the draft machinery, but on a 


stand-by basis 
8 


PRICE CLARIFICATION is being delayed tam- 
porarily in Congress. 

This is tied up in the O’Mahoney bill, which 
would 

(1) Clear up some of the confusion caused by 
the Supreme Court decision in the basing-point 
case : 

(2) Permit sellers to cut prices to meet com- 
petition even though they don't make the lower 
price available to all customers buying the same 
quantity 

Prospect is that the bill will be held in con- 
ference until the Supreme Court rules on the Stand- 
ard of Indiana case, which involves the price cut- 
ting issue. Then it will get another push 


° 

FARM PRICE SUPPORT SNARL keeps tight- 

ening. Here’s what Brannan was doing this week: 

e Offering to buy hams, bacon, and smoked 
shoulders to keep pork prices up 

e Trying to sell for export, at below cost, part 

of the government's billion-dollar stock of dried 


milk, dried eggs, beans, linseed oil, potatoes, and 
grain. (Other exporting nations charged dumping.) 

@ Explaining to Congress why CCC needs an- 
other $2-billion, on top of the $4.75-billion in its 
original kitty, to prop prices this year 
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Brannan is still hammering away against the 
law he operates under. But Congress won’‘t con- 
sider another re-write until next year, when the 
elections are out of the way. 


FHA INTEREST RATES on home mortgages 
probably won't be cut in the near future, either 
by Administrative action or act of Congress. There 
is considerable pressure for cuts, but there’s also 
the prospect that a cut would make home mortgage 
money harder to get-——thus slow home building. 


THE JOHN L. LEWIS ISSUE is generating con- 
fusion, as well as political heat. 

Public impression is being created that all 
that’s needed to settle the coal dispute is an injunc- 
tion. But Taft-Hartley doesn’t work that way. 

When and if Truman finds that an emergency 
threatens, all Truman‘s labor people think he can 
get is an injunction which would put the miners 
back full time for 80 days. He can’t impose a final 
settlement 

The most that can come from NLRB counsel 
Denham’s court action is an order for Lewis to 
drop some demands and bargain in good faith. 

All the law requires of either side is bargain- 
ing. 

e 

Lewis has the upper hand in “bargaining.” 
He has a monopoly of coal labor and has used 
this in the past to force terms on the operators, 
and on the public, too. It’s a legal monopoly, by 
act of Congress 

There’s rising talk in Congress of withdraw- 
ing the antitrust exemption of unions. Bills have 
been introduced, but Congress won’t rush action. 
It would have to fight all unions, not just Lewis. 


BYRNES WON’T BE HUSHED by attacks from 
Truman’‘s side of the party 

He will continue to speak out against what he 
calls the drift toward ‘’statism.’’ He can’t oust the 
Fair Dealers from control of the party, but he can 
slow their programs by providing a rallying point 
for conservative Democrats. 

There’s dispute among the Truman followers 
over the campaign to smack Byrnes down. It does 
run the risk of a backfire 

Such things as Truman’s crack that Byrnes 
can do as he damn pleases and the Fair Deal rally 
at Raleigh, N. C., tend to focus national attention 
on Byrnes and on the issue of an all-powerful fed- 
eral government 
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Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 


Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 
Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. machines, loaders and timbering equip- 


of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 


to make electricity for an entire city. 


It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 


must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

To provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. paid in any other major industry. 

Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 


tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer's specifications. lM, 

Because coal has Aepandiiih qualities, it continues to be BITUMINOUS he COAL 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- A, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- WASHINGTON, D. C. 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 


only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES .POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Oil with an 
Engineering 
Degree 


INCREASE OUTPUT 


—in all your plants 


and CUT unit COSTS 


Step up output, cut your unit costs by 
using oil with an engineering degree—that 
is, quality Texaco lubricants recom- 
mended by skilled Texaco Lubrication 


Engineers. 


First — analysis of specific plant operations by 
these engineers with years of cost-cutting ex- 
perience gathered from every major field of 


industry. 


Then—you are assured the right Texaco 
lubricant in the right quantity, in the 
right place, at the right time... (from 
the nearest of more than 2,000 Texaco 


wholesale distributing plants). 


Multiple plant management tn every major 


field of U.S. industry is benefiting by the serv- 


ices of Texaco engineers and the use of Texaco 


products, both covered by ... 


One Purchase Agreement, 
Picture shows first cut—about a 5-day job--on 
a giant Falk double helical reduction gear, 15 
feet in diameter ... 42 inch gear face. On fin- 
a non-stop, 72-hour operathe n—the 


nust not « hange dimensions 1/10.000 


ished cut 
two hobs 
of an inch. Uf they do, the big gear will have to 
be recut. Cutting coolant used is Texaco. The 


tou he st jobs ( all for Texaco. 


For details—eall or write the nearest 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plant or 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St, 


New York 17. N. Y. 





BUSINESS 


CONSUMERS 
BOOM: 


It has all the 
ingredients but 
one 


The baby boom of wartime leaves 
a legacy—more mouths to feed— 


THIS 


for today’s business boom. 


New Kind of 


At the Chicago and Grand Rapids 
Furniture Mart last week, more than 
30,000 buyers bought their heads off 
page 61) 

Furniture had 
counting on good business—but noth- 
ing like this he orders 
that flooded in left everyone a littl 
dizzy. It was like taking a swig out of 
1 bottle pop—and discoy 
ering that it was brandy 

Six months ago, the same buvers 
crambled to get thei 
Chicago were singing the blues about 
the sad state of the furniture business 
e No Rebound, This—What happened 
in the furniture trade in the past month 


manufacturers been 


volume of 


labeled soda 
really 
who 


orders in at 


Buyers’ market or no, Detroit en 


THIS ters 1950 on a production sched- 


ule bigger than record 1949. 


AND THIS 


less, regardless of income drops. 


Consumers keep buying, 
even if they have to save 
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THIS Housing starts last year set a rec- 
ord--and builders talk of equaling 
or beating it in 1950. 


Peet ~~ 


BUT NOT THIS 


is down. 


Capital 


ing, 


spend 
part ot 


most booms, 


Boom—Working So Far 


or so is what happened in almost all 
lines of business. Industry has finally 
decided that its new boom is the real 
thing The first four 1950 
have convinced most businessmen that 
they are dealing with something bigger 
ind more fundamental than just a re 
from last fall's stecl and coa 


weeks ot 


bound 
strikes 
Onc 
ive of optimism 
did not tail off 
vear. New order 
iles staved high. The 
iround 95% of « ipacity 
up 
And consumers seemed ready enough 


fact started this 
The pi kup in busi 
ifter the ti 
kept coming in 
teel rate 
kept inching 


simple new 


m of 


now 


to keep their purses open General 
Motors noted, for instance, that its 
mammoth show in New York 
165,000 spectators the first five days 
Probably 350,000 will drop in befor 
it’s over. Last vear--when GM's mod 
els had been more spectacularly revised 
than this attendance wa 

300,000 
@ Rosy 


di CW 


yeal only 


businessmen 


boom 


Glow—Gradually 
began to realize that the new 
was running under its own steam 
BW —Jan.14'50,p19). And as this 
idea soaked in, it put an entirely new 
twist on thinking If the 
boom is really again, then 
the long-dreaded postwar recession must 


business 
under way 
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be over. And if the recession. is over, 
then we can finally stop worrying about 
it. 

For the 


busin 


first time since the 1930's, 
begun to think in 
terms of a prosperity that isn’t inevi 
tably followed by a collapse. “Boom 
bust,” a hyphenated word like the 
southerner’s damn-yankee, is beginning 
to drop out of the average businessman’s 


ssmen have 


vocabulary 

When you talk to company officers 
now, you find most of them planning 
on a sustained period of good business 
running indefinitely into the future. 
They expect minor ups-and-downs, of 
course But they have stopped worry 
ing about a major collapse. They think 
prices will hold steady or drift down a 
triflc think demand will rise 
steadily see no danger of inven 
tories markets falling 
apart 
eCheap Reckoning—In this respect, 
the second phase of the postwar boom 
different from the 
first The year 1946 through 
1948 were haunted by the fear of de 
pression—even though they brought the 
greatest prosperity in U.S. history. Al- 
most without exception, businessmen 
thought that thes prospering on 
borrowed time 

As 1950 begin 
that the day of 
and gone—and that the 
dirt cheap at the price 
e Dangerous Transition—If you want to 
hear a different story, talk to the pro 
fessional economists 

They say that the typical business 

Chey sav that 
trving to make a 
from a wild boom 
ind inflation to a 
stable 


They 
Vhev 


piling up or 


is fundamentally 
from 


were 


business has decided 
reckoning has come 


reckoning was 


man is eating opium 
the U.S. « 


dangerous transition 


onomy 1 
based on shortage 
permanent prosperity based on 
consumption and investment 
Vhe shift isn't over yet. And plenty 
of thing in still go haywire 
e Investment—The main thing that wor 
the prof 1 is the steady de 
xpenditures for new 
Past booms all 
ommon—a 
Whenever in 
hrink, trouble 


Tit 
cline in_ busines 
plant and equipment 
have On 1 rising 
cl of capital spending 
vestment 
n general 
ending ran about 
not have 


recession, 


This may 
the 1949 
ntributed to the dip 
planned 
13% under 
utives—Jan 


ifurecs now 


that 


boom—the 


mean 


hi 
shrinkage But it 
1 will have to 
long without 


gh enough 


does meat 


be a that 
much help fro 


kind 
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far as anyone knows, we have never had 
that kind of boom before. 

e Hurdles—Aside from capital spending, 
there are several other things that make 
the professionals uncasy 

Exports are shrinking. And_ they 
probably will keep on dropping as Con 
gress trims down Marshall Plan aid 
to Europe. 

Farm income is slipping. So far, the 
government's system of support prices 
and direct aid to the farmer has kept 
the drop from getting serious. But 
nobody knows whether the support 
prices will hold up through another 
season of bumper crops 

The automobile industry still hasn't 
gone through any postwar shakedown. 
The auto manufacturers never felt the 
1949 recession, and they are planning 
on a banner year in 1950 But the 
waiting lines for autos are gone now. 

Ihe textile industry seems to be rid- 
ing for a fall. At the moment, business 
is booming; some mills are booking 
clear into the fourth quarter of 1950. 
But in textiles, a boom now is a sure 
sign of trouble later. Current produc 
tion is running ahead of consumption 
Phat means inventory is piling up some 
where. Reports of slow sales in the 
apparel trade suggest that it will be 
sooner rather than later. 

e Not Enough Recession—Add all this 
up, and you why the econo 
mists are still fidgety. They don’t think 
the 1949 recession was deep enough or 
long enough to lay the foundation for 
They don’t think that 


Can sec 


a real recovery. 


It's a Hay Cannon 
What looks like a 


scope and an army mortar is actually a new 
device for getting bales of hay into haylofts 


cross between a tele- 


York 


the compressed-air hay 


Developed by a New dairy farmer, 
F. W. Moffett, Jr.. 


cannon fires 58-Ib. hay bales as high as 21 ft. 


the drop in prices went far enough. 

Hence, the professional economists 
have little faith in the current rush of 
business. Most of them predict that 
the country will have to go through 
another shakedown in the second half 
of 1950. Some think the readjustment 
will start in the first half—because busi- 
ness will see it coming by then and 
start taking in sail. 
e Those Consumers—However, even the 
gloomiest of the professionals admit 
that there is one big entry on the other 
side of the ledger. U.S. consumers are 
buying goods and services at a near- 
record rate. And this high-level con 
sumption doesn’t seem to drop much 
when business goes a little sour. 

Gross National Product in the fourth 
quarter of 1949 was about $15-billion 
under the fourth quarter of 1948—about 
6%. But personal consumption ex- 
penditures were down only $3-billion. 
In the 1949 recession consumers hardly 
cut their spending more than 1% from 
the 1948 peak. They simply saved less. 
e What Business Counts On—When 
you get down to it, that high level of 
consumer spending is what business is 
counting on. And over the long pull, 
it is what the economists have to count 
on, too. The 1948 level of capital 
spending was too high to last indefi- 
nitely. Somewhere along the line, we 
had to make a switch—reduce the pro- 
portion of capital spending. ‘The classi- 
cal way to do that is to have a depres- 
sion l'oday the country is trying to 
make the switch without letting it 
kick back on consumer spending 

It’s too early to say that we have 
made that switch successfully. ‘There 
many things that could go 
Many consumers--especially in 
been 


are too 
wrong. 
the lower 
borrowing heavily and drawing on say 
ings to keep up their buying power. 
e New Situation—But there arc 
things about the present situation that 
set it off from other boom we 
have had 

1) Incomes today are more evenly 
distributed among individuals than they 
A sort of special Tevo- 
has occurred over the last ten 
High taxes have trimmed down 
is heay 


income brackets—have 


two 


cvery 


ever were before 
lution 
years 
the big incomes where saving 
iest. Rising wages have given relatively 
more money to the lower brackets who 
do the most spending 

2) ‘The government is running a 
deficit in a time of prosperity. It isn’t 
a big deficit as a percentage of national 
income, but it establishes a chronic 
inflationary bias. 

Both things tend to keep consumer 
spending high. And if consumption 
holds up long enough,.the drop im in 
vestment almost certainly will level out 
Already there are that capital 
spending will pick up toward the end 


of the 


} 


Signs 
vear 
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Why Lever-Luckman Split 


Sales trends, personnel 
policies caused disagreement. 
Three-man team will direct 
Lever Bros. for time being. 


He was graduated, magna cum laude 
in architecture, from the University of 
Illinois in 1931. Four days before, he 
had been married. ‘Times were awful 
Who wanted an architect in a year 
when the big construction projects were 
tar-paper shacks? 

He got a job peddling soap, and he 
was terrific. Pretty soon he had charge 


of the Chicago district. Next he got: 


Wisconsin, finally a six-state area 

¢ Pepsodent’s Toothache—It was then, 
in 1934, that the business world first 
clearly heard the name of Charles 
(“Chuck’’) Luckman~—manager of Col 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co.’s biggest sales 
territory. And among those who pricked 
ears were the Pepsodent 
people. Pepsodent was in hot water 
up to its teeth. Some druggists had 
been cut-rating it, with the result that 
the rest of the trade had the product on 
its black list 

Pepsodent put out a lure for Luck 
man, got him as sales manager for a 
reputed $10,000 in 1935. He was then 
26. And again his suave words (plus a 
$25,000 contribution to the National 
Retail Druggists Assn. to campaign for 
fair-trade legislation) did the trick 
e Gobbled Governor—Nine years later 
when Lever Bros. (soaps, toiletries, food 
products) gobbled up Pepsodent, Luck 
man was its president. Less than two 
years after that he was president of 
Lever itself—the No. 1 colonial gov- 
ernor in the vast empire of the British 
firm of Unilever, Ltd. 

Last week Luckman and his British 
superiors suddenly parted company. 
Unilever politely whispered: “The 
boards of the parent companies accept 
with regret the resignation of Mr. 
Charles Luckman from the presidency 
of Lever Brothers Co., arising from a 
disagreement as to the future policy 
of the American company that we 
were unable to resolve.” 

e Who Did It?—New York’s Madison 
Ave. area promptly started to chew this 
Who really had forced Luckman 


conclusion: ‘Proc 


up their 


over 
out? One waggish 
ter & Gamble.” 

Phat may not be far wrong. Figures 
on Lever Bros.’ sales are not reported 
And the line-by-line performances of 
ll soap toiletry-food companies are 
deep secrets. But every scrap of trade 
information would indicate that mighty 
P&G has lately been widening the gap 
between itself and Lever 

Reason No. 2 for Luckman’s depar- 
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Charles Luckman 


ture scems to be this: Unilever wanted 
to broaden the management base of 
the American company. ‘To nail down 
strategic executive posts and prevent 
turnover, Unilever had a plan for wider 
participation in authority and carnings 
Luckman wouldn't buy it, and that 
was the end. 
@ Hard Money—l or than the 
usual reasons, Unilever puts a high pre 
mium on American sales and American 
executives. Like every business, it wants 
to make as much as it possibly can. But 
its American earnings have this very 
special aspect: They are earned in hard 
money—the U.S. dollars that Britain 
30 badly needs 

And Lever’s flow of dollars seems to 
have been trending down—or at the 
very least not rising the way Unilever 
wants them to. The trade says this 
is why 

Jn synthetic detergents, P&G jumped 
in fast with Tide, hung up some rous 
ing sales figures. Lever Bros. countered 
with Surf, but it’s still available only 
in hmited markets 

In shortening, Advertising Age claims 
there over-all sales gain last 
year, while the sal f Lever’s Spry 
were off 10% 

In dentifrice, Pepsodent 
fairly well. But it’s no longer the No. 1 
seller—Colgate has grabbed that spot, 
with Ipana (Bristol-Myers) now prob 
ably No. 2 

In new fields, Lever has hardly had 
enough elbow room to get far. Lever 
bought Harriet Hubbard Aver, Inc., 
cosmetics, in mid-1947 Ihe next 
spring it bought Rayve 
ind Hedy Wave home permanent from 


William R. Warner Co. It changed 


More 


was a 3° 


do ng 


crcam shampoo 


the home permanent’s name to Rayve, 
put it on the market about a year ago. 
In June, 1948, Lever bought out John 
F. Jelke Co., makers of margarine. 

In every case, these acquisitions were 
in highly competitive fields. It will 
take time to make them pay out a 
good return, 
eP&G Heat—Nieantime 
steadily put on the 
heat (without which impulse-purchased 
items soon freeze). Lever put on the 
steam, too, but only about half as 
much as P&G. Ia 1948, for example, 
P&G bought $26.6-million worth of 
magazine, Sunday supplement, and net 
work radio advertising. Lever’s budget 
in the same media was $11.4-million. 
In the first 11 months of 1949, P&G 
spent $21.8-million; Lever, $12.2- 
million. 

Why hasn’t Lever plugged its wares 
harder with salesman Luckman at the 
helm? Opinion is split. One school 
says that Unilever forced Luckman to 
spend little, keep all possible dollars 
flowing across the Atlantic. Another 
school maintains that, if that were true, 
Luckman should have insisted more 
firmly on a bigger advertising budget 
On the record, there’s this item: Lever 
has made some fairly extensive shifts in 
its advertising agencies—often a sign 
of trouble, disagreement 
@ Personnel Shifts—On th« 
shifts in Lever personnel since Luck 
man took over have been and 
frequent. This is apparently what 
caused Unilever to lay down its ulti- 
matum for a wider management base 

With Luckman out, Unilever is 
placing three of Unilever directors in 
charge of the American company— 
Arthur Hartog, J. L. Heyworth, F. D 
Morrell. Unilever says this is a “loan,” 
gives no other clue whether this ar- 
rangement 1s permanent or not 
e Where Next?—Guessers, meantime, 
have found Luckman jobs all the way 
from a top spot in Montgomery Ward 
to chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 


P&G has 


promotional 


record, too, 


broad 


1-H QUITS AUBURN, N. Y. 


Che town of Auburn, in upstate New 
York, is in trouble. International Har- 
vester has had a plant there for years. 
But now, as part of a program to con- 
solidate operations midwestern 
markets, it’s closing up shop and put 
ting 1,800 Auburn workers out of jobs 

unless some new industry takes over 

But Auburn has one good picce of 
ait for prospective industry—a 77-acre 
plant. I-H offered to give the town its 
plant, provided the town can get some 
company or companies to locate there 

Ihe plant covers 800,000 sq ft. 
includes 35 buildings, has two mile 
of railroad, natural gas, electric power, 

nd plentv of water 


ncatr 
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Model LaQuita Parsons enters “biggest downtown drugstore in 2 Store manager Llovd Carney welcomes Miss Parsons at start of 
the world,” just opened by Kansas City’s Katz Drug Co. publicity stunt to show diversity of Katz’ merchandise. 





5 Wool sweater ($2.95) rounds out the 6 Groceries are a Katz trafhe builder. Food 7 Prescription (penicillin lozenges for pos- 
sible sore throat from overexposure to 


ensembk Now clothed, model next customers then frequently succumb to 


bought nylons, jewelry, and cosmetics. buying impulses in other departments. 17K weather) is first drug purchase. 


Advertising and impulse merchandis 


K C it Gi | Vi it ing: Vhat’s what Michael Katz, board 
ch: I f Oo kK; Z 2) g 8) 1 Ka Sd 
ansas City Girl Visits cis ke Dros con Kans 


the remarkable growth of the d hain 


' he and his brother started 
# a Zz rug ore speaking at the sid west 
of the 18th unit in the chan 
c : - Katz had plenty f ircus trick ind 
Stock everything they need from the skin out, plus groceries cheeeceak. (hictures) to start the nen 
and television—that’s the merchandising policy of Kansas City’s free- Store off right. But the biggest trick was 


also. the oldest--offermg merchandise 


wheeling Michael and Isaac Katz. bargains 
Lhe new sto has 31,000 sq. ft. of 
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First stop: Katz’ basement, where model selects a $1.69 slip. Her Skirt section, where she picked up a cotton gabardine number 
next purchase took place in the nearby . with kick pleats and side pockets. Price: $3.98. 


tt 


> lelevision, an expensive item for a drug 9 Shoeshine with Michael H. Katz, chair 10 Leaving store, Miss Parsons heads 


man of the board, came next. Katz home with groceries, a toaster, lug- 


store, is a big seller in the Katz chain. 
began his own business career as a shine-boy gage, house paint, and other merchandise. 


On big items, Katz offers credit. 


space, all h ghly departmentalized. In it (he first Katz store, opened in Kar them on the idea of trying the same un 
you Cal bird cages, canaries, tele itv before World War I, | ing tactics on other merchandiss 
. mi n st scal It handled il z is still using this strategy—and 


ing the public about it in newspaper 


+ 


Micha ind Isaac Katz got thei rst Special bargains bring ustomer 
merchandising idea when the federal into the store. Once th ire. ther 
rnment put 1 le tan igarctte policy of putting tremendous quan 
lling for 10¢ a pack. Som } ti f merchandise out in plain sight 
uilers started chargins S¢ for m display counters sells other goods 


cluding tax impulse 
Katz brothers, however, had ¢ 1¢ Katz formula for selecting met 
[hev went on selling cigarette hand is simple: Try selling anything 
it 10¢, absorbed the ta bye that looks like a big tummover item. If it 


Their resulting high volum« sold work tock it: if it doesn’t, toss it out 
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New England Steel Mill Near? 


Enabling legislation is all prepared, and the New England 
Council says several big steel companies are interested. New 
London, Conn., now seems to be the most likely site. 


“New 


one of these day 


England will have a steel mill 
costing about $200 
ipacity of more 
Vhat is the 
again 
recent 


million and with a 
than |-million ton 


statement 


a year.” 
made and 
New 
Vhei 


strong cnough te 


OVC! over 
Inglanders in 


almost 


by ardent 


months fervor secs 
issure its being so. 
Certainly plans have progressed far 
cnough to make the prospect appear 
to be close to reality. ‘This 


week new information on the proposed 


drawing 


setup made it plain that the economics 
of the have been pretty well 
researched. ‘The New England Council 
is the sparkplug of the operation 

e Accomplishments— his is what has 
so tar 


venture 


been donc 
e Legislation has been drawn for set 
ting up a New England Steel Develop 
ment Corp., with a life of year. 
This outht will select the site, design 
the plant, and establish a joint venture 
between a tec! New 
England investor 
@ Several teel 
dpproade hed ird nf 
mill, ‘Two hay iid the plan is feasible, 
but have not agreed to 
Other steel 
tenimg 

@ Satistics have 
that 
might justifs 
output of 14-million tons 

@ Permanent Setup—Whicn the devel 
opment corporation expires, year 
after it is set up, a New England Steel 
Authority and New England Steel 
Corp. will be created. The authority 
will be similar to bridge and port 
authorities. It will be authorized to 
sell tax-exempt bonds, legal for invest 
ment by bank trusts, etc 
I'wo-thirds of the bonds are earmarked 
for sale to private investors, one-third 
to the steel operating 
e Cost itire capital structure is now 
figured 40-million. The 
be col ete integrated 

15 m blast furnaces and eight 225 
ton earth Annual 
would be 25.000 tons of ingots and 
cold rolled 


onc 


mpany and 


ompanies have been 


operation of the 


participate 
ompanic irc still lis 
been developed which 
consumption 
innual ingot 


suggest regional 


» mull with 


onc 


mvestment 


company 


mill wall 
with two 
capacity 


840.000 tons of hot- and 
sheets 

Final stey ’ he mill goimg W 1] 
be orga n of the New England 
Steel Cor n which the outside steel 
company would participate This will 
development corporation 


} 


supplant the 
ind will acquire the plant 

e Need—Why does New England need 
a steel plant? Phe Council cites these 
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of steel to local in 
unem 


reasons: high price 
dustry; increasing pressure of 
ployment in New England; and_ the 
established trend of industry moving 
out of the region 

(his trend is now reaching into the 
inctalworking field. Recently the Colo 
nial Screw Co. moved its plant head 
quarters from New Bedford, Mass., to 
its branch in Ohio. Colonial said it 
cost $748,000 a year extra for steel de 
livered to its New England location 
e Location—Whiere will the mill be lo- 
cated? One thing is certain—it will be 
somewhere on the New England coast 
Vhe odds favor New London 
Conn. 

Portsmouth, N. H., is also considered 
a good possibility for the mill site 
Several locations in Massachusetts are 
also being considered 
e Market Area— | he odds scem to favor 
a Connecticut location because of the 
concentration of steel-using m 
dustries in that state. Backers of the 
project believe such a mill would have 
1 preferred market within a 200-mile 
radius. If located in Connecticut it 
could supply markets well into New 
York state and possibly in New Jersey, 
industrial area of 


now 


heavy 


besides covering the 
southern New England 


Congress Set to Kill 


Oleo Tax, License Fees 
The 


rine and butter for the votes of congress 


50-vear battle between marga 
men is nearly over. The decision came 
last week when the Senate voted 56 
to-16 to end federal tax penalties on 
House 
similar repealer last year 
Regardless of Jast-mmute technical 


that the bil 


oleomargarinc¢ Vhe passed a 


changes, you can be sure 
that goes to Truman 
(1 Will end the tax of ) 
| margarine and 


on uncolored 


¢ per Ib 
l0é pel 

Ib. on colored 
2) Will end all license fees 
$600 manufacturers pay to the $6 1 
tailers of white g must pay 
Will 1 ( crving 


from the 


mar 
voure getting 
menu legends and 


t, wv S121 nd 
with some positive identification, such 
is a triangular pat 
e State Laws—However, 16 states. still 
their own laws prohibiting the 
manufacture of vellow Con 


t Delawarc Ihinois, 


h iV¢ 
margarine 


necticr Idaho 


Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Washington. 
California and Nebraska don’t prohibit 
the manufacture of yellow oleo—but you 
can’t serve it in public cating places. 

Here's the price story in those states 
where all the barriers go down come 
July 

Right now, you pay, say, 30¢ per 
lb. for white margarine, 33¢ for the 
white in the plastic bag, and 41¢ for 
After July 1, white margarine 
disappears, the bag disappears, and 
you'll get yellow margarine for about 
31¢ per lb. 


colored 


Kaiser s New Cars 


Auto builder makes his big 
bid for boosted sales with new 
bodies, automatic transmissions 
in three new lines. 


First fruit of RFC’s controversial 
$44-million loan to Kaiser-Vrazer will 
go on display Feb. 18 at the Chicago 
auto show. It’s the still unnamed low 
priced, small-sized Kaiser car (BW— 
Nov.12°49,p21).  K-F hasn't put any 
definite price tag on it vet, but President 
Idgar IF. Kaiser says that the car “‘will 
be priced very favorably in the low 
price field.” A highly streamlined, two- 
door sedan, it will be at cus 
tomers option—with either a four- or 
Willys-Overland engine. 
hand-built model, 

start production 


wailable 


six-evlinder 
Chicago will see a 
but K-F hopes to 
June 30. 

e Boost Big Car—K-1 
pinning hopes of big sales on their 
standard-sized Kaiser. ‘They have com 
pletely redesigned it; new suspension 
system, revamped engine and chassis, 
and striking new bodies that they think 
will sell the car on appearance alone 
fins car will go into production in 
March 


he new 


people are also 


Kaiser is 4 in 


lower than 
previous models, window 


irea has been 
boosted, and fenders and rear deck have 
\ special compart 
trunk holds the spare 
tire, and, on deluxe models, leather 
crash-pads have replaced the standard 
dashboard 
e New Frazer—Restvled) Frazers will 
iso go into production in March, K-F 
has announced This trace 
rumors that the Frazer would — be 
dropped from K-F’s line in 1950. But 
drastic than 


been lengthened 


ment under the 


spike S 


design changes are less 
those on lower-priced Kaisers 

Automatic 
Kaisers and 
tional equipment—also 
boosters. K-F has made a 
GM to buv its Hvdra-Mati 


transmissions on both 
this vear—as op 
should be sales 
deal with 
drive units. 


Irazers 
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DUQUESNE LIGHT’S dwindling coal scared industry. But Duquesne and industry are... 


Still Getting by on Coal 


The coal dispute is beginning to pinch as a result of cold 
weather and Lewis’ tame wildcat strikes. Production deficit is about 
10-million tons a month, but real shortage is some weeks away. 


The coal supply situation has got a 


little worse in the past two But 
there is still no serious coal shortage 
* Stockpiles Slipping—T wo wee ks ago, 


said: ‘““Todav—on the 


VCCKS 


BUSINESS WEEK 
statistic oal production matches con 
BW —Jan.14°50,p20). ‘That's 
no longer true. Cold weather and the 
wildcat strikes have cut down total out 
put. So this month we're cating mto 
the over-all stockpile for the first time. 

Nationwide consumption im January 
is estimated at 36-million to 37-million 
Production carly in the month 
around 74-million weck; 
wildcat strikes and other interruptions 
mav have cut that 
tons a week. Which means we're cut 
ting into stockpiles at the rate of 10 
million to 11-million tons a month 
The national stockpile now is about 
4?-million tons: so we're several weeks, 
at least. awav from a real crisis 

This change in the situation, plus 
talk of shortages, mav be enough to 
spell emergency in Washington 
e The Duquesne Situation—Practicall 
all of the scare headlines of the past 
been based on one 
I ight Co of 


sumption” 
| 


tons 
was tons a 


as low as 6-million 


week or two have 
situation: Duquesn¢ 
Pittsburgh 

Duquesne has its own mines, which 
three big 
thire 
normally 
When its 


were shut down by wild 


supply coal for two of its 


stations: it operates the 


Now er 
powel | 


' 
station on purchased coal 


ibout ]-million tons a year 
captive mines 
cat strikes, it suddenly found itself with 


only a 13-day supply and nothing much 
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coming in, At that point, it took two 
It started buying all the 
hands on—and it an 
to shut oft 
il customers 

hat threat d the headline 
U.S. Steel Corp d= that 
would have to curtail its finishing op 
erations in the Pittsburgh areca if Du 
quesne reduced its powe1 supply. Other 
Pittsburgh industries followed suit. In 
Akron, rubber plants said they might 
have to shut down if Duquesne carried 
out its threat. Reason: They 
operating on a hand-to-mouth suppl 
of zinc nonths: their onh 
current supplier (St. Joseph Lead Co 
it Josephtown, Pa.) gets its power from 


steps coal it 
could lay its 
nounced that it might have 
power to industri 
Starte 


MmnouUuncC 


have been 


oxide for 


Duquesne 

But in the meantime, Duquesne has 
been able to buy coal—enough so that 
it has twice postponed the effective dat 
ultimatum. ‘Talk in Pittsburgh 


is the steel companies can slip Duquesne 


of its 
“ome coal from their stockpiles 
® Other Shortages—lhere are 
local shortages. Inland Stecl Co 
one blast furnace at 
last week to conserve coa 
Chicago-area steelmakers 
ng to follow suit 


e Still Stvmied—Meanwhile, the co 
ul 


SOTHG 
1 

closed 
Indiana Harbor 
ind other 
threaten 


i 
contract negotiations don’t appear mucl 


A few of the big 


whisper they will give the 


nearer a settlement 
operator 
miners 95¢ more a day—but wil! insist 
on elimination of the “willing-and-able” 
clause from the contract 


Lewis has alreadv signed up about 


$% of the industry on t 
95¢ daily wage boost—plus a 15¢-a-ton 
hike in royalty payments and retention 
of the willing-and-able clause. So there's 
still a wide gap 
e New Tactic—Behind it all, Lewis is 
using a new and dangerous tactic. Up 
to this point in his career, his success, 
and the 
standards, depended on a rigid contro] 
over UMW. Now he is Ictting his rank 
and-file have their head 

No other union leader in 
would dare such anarchy. Not 
Lewis were he not faced with the need 
of forcing a settlement soon—and with 
out an industrywide strike, which wouk 
bring all the power of the government! 
m him like a collapsing ming 

p. He must build up the pressure 
while keeping his union bevond the 
reach of injunctions, 

That explains the “tame wildcats” 
which Lewis neither sanctions, nor su 
is significant that 


meteoric rise of miners’ living 


America 


would 


1 
aown 


prop 
I 


SSes, It dehance 


of Lewis’ “‘suggestion” that str 
go back te the pits centers 

western Pennsylvania mines of the s 
companies and Pittsburgh Consolida 
tion. In other places they have been 
halted. It is in the mines of the stcel 
companies that UMW? strategists ex 
pect a break in the solid operator front 
@ Boomerang?—But the 1950 coal strike 
miav have an importance that outlasts its 
Having let his mem 
bership be its own law once, Lewis 
find his ability to control it 
less than absolute in the 


More Oil From Old Wells 
With Atlantic Discovery 


\tlantic Refining Co. has found a 
to get more oil out of old oil fields, 
may 
reserves \t present 
of the oil is taken out 
fields. Above-ground tests of 
nethod indicate extraction of 
is 90%. Actual field tes 


¢ 


tcc 


settlement terms 
may 
something 
future 


ind the discovery substantially in 
CTCASC [ 5 oil 
only about 45‘ 
of most 
Atlantic’s 
iS much will 
Texas 
have 


start soon in 

Qil men injecting 

ter or natural gas into old fields to 
get out oil globules trapped in rock 
with only moderate success. At 
lantic’s discovery: Inject propane-rich 
it very high pressure, 6,000 


long tried 


pores 
I 


natural gas 


psi.; then the gas dissolves in the trapped 
oil 


ind 


the inflated globules flow out 


easil 
Ihe process is costly; it needs 
quantities of natural gas, which may 
have to be pumped for years. It may 
work only in deep fields. And there'd 
be legal problems in seeing that the 
nan who does the work gets the bene 
fit in his wells. But Atlantic i 
sure the process would justify itself in 
many cases—in wartime for example 


huge 


own 
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What Kind of Tax Bill? 


Truman will get a new tax bill, but he won't get all he 
asked for. Excise cuts are in the cards. Some of the loopholes will 
be plugged. But corporate income taxes won't rise. 


President ‘Tt isked Congress 

weck for tax yi] he AVS 
thing i equities, stim 
ulate busin tivity, and get $1-bil 
hon net in nev enuc. He made his 
Apparently his 
tax prope il i } imed at wiping 
out the $5.1 midget deficit this 
ycal 

Cong ig to vote a tax bill 
this year ll nig But the bill will 


fall short of what the President really 


would 
» three 


points in th 


oes Truman aim 
it target? Some 
n attempt to kill 
time—to re 


his propo 
more than one bird at a 
revenue, 


} 
auce nequiti 


for example 
I. Truman Proposes 


Under the d uring 


loophole s 


inequities, 
in the 


isked Congress to 


he proposed 
Revenue (¢ 
tighten up on ilowances that 
oil and minerals pro« rs now enjoy 
thi ght brin $500-million 
at g C1 n « nft and estate tax 
!-million He | 
million 


WoO 
hundred 

mor perations 
of ce 
tion ( d to 
imto the tax 


organiza 
bring 


the plugs 
» off 


h 
@ Business Aids—As stimulu 
tivity th | ident asked for 


to business 
EXCISE 
pecifically cut 
com 
tail trade Vhis 


insportation 
something less 
ided that the 


forward be ex 
uld eliminate the 


pres 


mn Or] 

ind $50.000 

ver S50 

O00 pay me; those 


with ou ! t : 100 pas 


rporations 
s that, 


Ompanie 


might cost the Treasury a couple of 
hundred million dollars 

e Corporate Tax—The big chunk of new 
revenue, if Truman had his way, would 
come from hiking that 38% ceiling on 
corporate income to around 42%. This 
bring about $1.2-billion more 
into the ‘Treasury. ‘The hitch is that it 


wouldn’t show up until fiscal 1952. 


would 


ll. Congress Disposes 


It Congress isn’t going to follow ‘Tru 


} 


man all the way, what, most likely, 1s it 


lo? 

Truman said he wouldn't approve a 
bill that failed to make up the loss from 
the excise cuts. But he didn’t say he 
vould veto a bill just because it didn’t 
boost the net revenue take So Con 
gress will tackle taxes on the theory that 
a bill that balances against 
tax gains will be accepted by the White 


gomg to ¢ 


tax losses 


House. 

Balancing won't be too easy 
you. start 
plenty of pressure to go ill the 
on knocking out wartime Excise 
ould well add up to $1.5-billion 


Once 
cutting excises, you have 
wal 
levies 


cuts 


Where to draw the line to ease the 
drain on the Treasury is a problem, 
But here’s the probable lineup 
© Loopholes—Ehmination of oil deple- 
tion allowances doesn’t have a chance. 
But Congress will act on some of the 
others. Whether the revenue gained this 
way will offset excise cuts will depend: 
(1) on how cautious Congress is about 
cutting excises; and (2) on whether it 
s willing to face up to tough political 
issues 
e Aids and 
of the excise taxes 
the loss carryover and 
the notch both have a 
of getting through 

Corporate income rates won't get the 
hike ‘Truman asked for 
e How Soon?—That is the picture as 
Congress sees it right now And with 
fall elections lowering not too far away, 
that feeling isn’t likely to change much 

The ‘Treasury is a backup 
of ‘Truman's tax message for hearings 
before the House Wavs & Means Com 
mittee (page 74+ he hearings 
come off next week The 
ready has O.K.'d the proposal to tax 
nsurance companies 

If Committee Chairman Bob Dough 
ton is of a mind to, he can have a gen 
eral tax bill ready for House action by 
spring. In the Senate, taxes will 
to wait their turn, behind social 
security legislation—which will keep 
Sen. George’s Finance Committee busy 
it least two months. 


Taxes—Congress will cut 
Extension of 


elimination of 


good 


SOTHC 


chance 


readying 


may 
omimuttce 


1 
Cari\ 
have 


Rail Head Really Runs His Road 


When 
trains 
Revell 


tem 


a railroad president runs his own 
that’s that’s 


Brown Reading SVS 


news And what 
head of the 
does. He’s probably the only railroad 


president in the country with an operating 


engineer's certificate, and his name still 
tops the seniority list of Baltimore & Ohio's 
Recently he began a tour 
of his line’s Shamokin division at the 


throttle of one of his locomotives (above). 


Hlinois division 
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Quality Hand Operated Starters 


WITH ENCLOSURES for ALL SERVICE CONDITIONS 


These modern, hand operated, starting switches have silver 
alloy contacts that need no maintenance . . . quick make and 
break switch action ... and dependable overload breakers. 
Furthermore, you can find the correct type of enclosure in the 
Allen-Bradley Bulletin 600 and Bulletin 609 line. They are 
available for general purpose use, watertight service, or haz- 
ardous gas locations. 

For hand operation, specify Allen-Bradley ... the choice of 
hundreds of machinery manufacturers. 


Allen-Bradley Bulletin Allen-Bradley Company 


609 manual starter 1332 S. Second Street. Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
mounted in recess of a 
machine base. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 





ChOTTY BROTHERS 


Feed 
200,000 Workers 


Every Day 


Employees of business firms in 41 cities and 18 
states are now served good, hot meals every 
working day in Crotty-operated company res- 


taurants. 


From a strictly local innovation in Boston, this 
unique Crotty service has expanded steadily 
since 1930 because it offers advantages for 


workers and management alike. 


For employees, this service provides better food 
than most self-run restaurants. For manage- 
ment, it saves valuable supervisory time and 
complete escape from the problems of restaurant 
personnel, food procurement, storage, prepara- 


tion and handling. 


Complete responsibility for the cafeteria or res- 
taurant is delegated to Crotty Brothers under 
the guidance of a single company official. An 
expertly trained manager and staff are installed 
whose work is closely supervised by one of the 
6 regional Crotty Offices, with direction from 


headquarters in Boston. 


For plants employing 500 or more workers there 
is a tried and proven Crotty food service adapt- 
able to any need. Many well known manufac- 
turers speak highly of these services and Crotty 
Brothers’ professional know-how .. . the result 
of 20 years’ specialization in industrial restau- 


rant management. 


* A request to any of the addresses 
below will bring a Crotty 
Representative to 

discuss your part ular 


situation, 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


TATES AND 4 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS 
11] WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX 
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“An immense iron ore deposit” has 
been discovered in Venezuela by U.S 
Steel. The ore strike, which has been 
kept secret since 1948, is believed t 
be as big in tonnage as the Hull-Rus 
Mine of the Mesabi. Big Steel has a °* 
75,000-acre Venezuelan concession 
south of Ciudad Bolivar 

e 
Pan Am lost out on its bid to fly char 
ter trips to Rome for the Holy Year 
BW —Dec.17'49,p54). ‘The Civil Aero 
nautics Board decided the flights 
wouldn't be bona fide group travel. 

o 
Lustron, which is under threat of fore 
closure by RFC (BW—Jan.21°50,p17), 
has brought out a smaller, partly 
stripped-down house to sell for $2,000 
less than its present model. 

e 
A news monopoly can be blocked by 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion, the U.S. Court of Appeals ruled 
Phe court upheld FCC's refusal of ra 
dio-station licenses to two Ohio news 
papers, The Lorain Journal and ‘The 
Mansfield Journal. he Lorain paper is 
also under fire from Justice Dept. for 
alleged antitrust violations. 

e 
“T-Night” is Tuesday, Apr. 11. ‘That's 
the date the Census Bureau hopes 
traveling men will stand still m_ hotel 
lobbies long cnough to be counted for 
the 1950 census 

» 
SEC hearings have started on the pro 
posed sale of Pacific Power & Light to 
a Wall Street syndicate, which plans 
ultimate sale to Northwest public-power 
groups (BW —Jan.21°50,p26 lirst 
question to be settled: Should the trans 
action, a “negotiated” deal, be ex 
empted from competitive bidding 1 
quirements of SEC’s Rule U-50 

° 
Philadelphia’s Sheraton Hotel has been 
sold as part of an integration program 
by the Sheraton chain. ‘The company is 
ilso dickering for sale of its Newark 
N. J.) hotel 

» 
A synthetic-fuel division sct up by 
Blaw-Knox will build plants and d 
research on the Fischer- Vropsch proces 
for making gasoline from coal. Pitts 
burgh Consolidation Coal shut down 
ts synthesis plant this month becaus¢ 
osts were too high for commer ial pro 
duction (BW —Jan.7°50,p26 

+ 
I'V mast, built for four stations, will 
make the Empire State, the world’s 
tallest building, 199 ft. taller. National 
Broadcasting has  vielded — exclusive 
rights for transmissions from — the 
building 
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Sperry Radar<érves them ait... 


7 
7 : ae : ue 
7 From tugboats operating in crowded harbors to the liners sailing 
7 the open seas, Sperry Radar guides boats and ships safely on all 
¢ kinds of waters... in all kinds of weather. 
The success of Sperry Radar in meeting the hazards of every sailing 
situation is shown by the versatility of the craft on which it is 
installed. Below are a few typical installations. 
Sperry Radar reflects this company’s many years of experience in 
developing, manufacturing and servicing precision equipment for 
the marine field. Our nearest district office will be glad to give 
you complete information. 
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YACHT — Leonore 


YACHT— Florence VI 
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OCEAN LINER-— Santa Paula SELF-UNLOADER— Charles C. West ~ PASSENGER-CARGO- Seattle 


ie GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


‘ 


™ = 
—— oa DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK » CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO s SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED *® OTTAWA 





KK. ‘cone losulétion 
Reduces Motor Prilure 


Photo courtesy Virginia-Corolina Chemical Corp 


THIS 300-H.P. silicone insulated motor 
was back in service three hours after be- 
ing flooded with water, mud and waste 
@ Engineers of Virginia-Carclina Chemical 
Corporation agree that DC Silicone Insu 
tation is the best solution to motor failure 
caused by excessive moisture. They proved 
this in two identico! 300-h.p. motors, one 
wound with Silicone (Class H) and the 
other with Class B insulating materials 
located side by side and exposed to the 
some operating conditions, these motors 
ore used to pump waste materials at the 
Phosphate Mine in Homeland, Florida 
After the main line broke last year and 
flooded both motors with water, mud and 
waste, the Class B motor had to be re 
worked and rebaked. The motor wound 
with Class H insulation was simply cleaned 
with an air hose and tne bearings were 
flushed out Three hours later, the 
SILICONE INSULATED motor was hack 
in service and operating perfectly 
That confirms again the fact estab 
lished by 4 years of motor testing 
Class H Insulation mate with Dow 
Corning Silicones has at least 10 
times the life and 10 times the wet 
insulation resistance of the best in 
sulating materials previously avail 
able. For more information on how 
silicone insulated equipment can 
save you time and money, phone 
our nearest branch office or write 


for booklet D-13. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta @ Chicago @ Cleveland e Dolias 
los Angeles © New York 
in Canada: Fiberglas Conada, itd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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December Income: Up a Bit 


Sharp rises in four regions did it; the other eight showed 
little change. For the year as a whole, the Atlanta and Boston 
regions made the best showing, the Great Lakes regions the worst. 


After declining steadily almost all 
year, income in 1949 ended on a rising 
note. The national composite of Bus! 
NESS WEEK'S Regional Indexes increased 
to 217.8% of the 1941 average in De- 
cember. ‘That was a bit more than 
above the year’s low, but still 3 
below the 225.1 level of December, 
1948. The revised index for November, 
1949, was 216.1 

Ihe slight mse in December was 
chiefly due to substantial increases in 
four of the 12 regions: Richmond, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco 
Phe Cleveland, Richmond, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia regions showed small 
gains, while the other four—Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Minneapolis 

registered moderate declines 
@ Year-Ago Comparisons—l'or the year 
is a whole, the Southeast and New 
England made the best showings, whik 
the three Great Lakes regions had the 
largest drops. Here’s how the regions 
ranked in December on the basis of 
percent change from December, 1948 


1% 
so 
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\tlanta 
Boston 
San Francisco 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
Richmond 
New York 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
\linnea 

Cleve 
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@ Weather—In January, practical 
evervbody was talking about — the 
weather It was freakish in almost 


polis 
] 


ly 


everv corner of the country 
etn southern Calhfornia, a_ freeze 
caused milhons of dollars damage t 
citrus crops—and boosted prices for the 
benefit of Florida and ‘Texas growers 
In New Orleans, on the other hand, 
the weather was so unseasonably hot 
that department st reported a run 
on spring 
© |} hroughout the St. Louis 
January story was floods and = flood 
threats along practically every river of 
any size in the region 
In the neighboring Kansas City 
winter wheat—the 


region, the 


region, however 


major cash crop—was feeling a serious 
lack of moisture. 

ein the Northwest, blizzards and ex- 
treme cold tied up transportation, prac- 
tically stopped lumbering activity, cut 
deeply into retail trade. 

In the Northeast, June-in-January 
weather ruined the winter sports sea 
son, caused stocks of winter clothing 
to pile up on retailers’ shelves 
e Laggard—Clothing sales, in fact, have 
been poor all winter all over the coun 
try. Clothing was one of the few lag 
gards in the Christmas buying rush. 
One reason was the fact that the whole 
ountry had been having abnormally 
nild weather, by and large, until the 
January cold wave hit the West. But 
mother reason shows up as a definite 
trend in) consumers’ buving — habits: 
more emphasis on durable goods 

elevision is perhaps the prime ex- 
imple. T'V sets have been the star re- 
tail performers everywhere that’s 
range of a television station. ‘This is 
true even in low-income areas, where 
most other retail sales are wav down 

The shift to durable goods is also 
ipparent in the recent sales of most 
major household appliances. A_ year 
igo, Christinas appliance sales were 
very disappointing January brought a 
rash of clearance sales. This ve: 
painted exactly — the picture 
Christmas sales were 
100d; Clearance sales on appliances have 


reverse 
unexpectedh 
heen practically nonexistent. Furniture 
has also been a big seller (page 61 
Clearance sales on furniture have been 
few and far between 
@ Few Real Clearances—In fact, there 
have been few real clearance sales of any 
kind. Most stores just didn’t need them; 
they came out of the Christmas season 
with inventories in good shape. And a 
lot of the so-called “‘clearance”’ sales that 
were held were just to keep the fran 
chise, so to speak: Retailers didn’t have 
excess stocks to clear, but thev figured 
their customers expected sales in 
January. 
The only widespread clearance sales 
were in winter clothing and luxury 
ids. Distress sales on furs and lug 
ge were common. Reason, of course, 
that consumers were holding back on 
c items, waiting to see the fate of 


wartime excise taxes 
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December figures preliminary; November revised 
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Income was practically unchanged in De 
cember, compared with a rising national 
trend; the outlook is mixed. ‘The textile 
industry, except for the woolen and worsted 
division, has big order backlogs, Heavy 
orders for spring shoes have boosted tan 
nery activity and stiffened leathe 
The winter sports season has been a flop so 
far; no snow. Rhode Island's jewelry indus 
try is very uncertain, though the revived 
free market in tin has helped. Connecticut's 
brass industry is doing better; Waterbury 
has been removed from the government's 
depressed-areas_ list. Ansonia, Conn., has 
also been removed, while Washington 
County, Me., has been added, as predicted 


prices 


The downward trend in income persisted 
in December. But there are signs that the 
region may be back in step with the na 
tional average soon. Wall Street news is 
encouraging for two reasons: (1) Better 
stock market volume and more activity in 
new issues mean higher payrolls in_ the 
financial district; (2) higher stock prices 
put the upper-income group in a_ freer 
spending mood. The clothing industry has 
been held back by abnormally warm 
weather, but the outlook is good. The Syra 
cuse sales tax ends Feb. 28; that should 
help retailers. American Optical Co.'s new 
laboratery in Stamford, Conn., wil have a 
$1.2-million annual research budget 


i 
Income rose a bit in December, but k 
than for the country as a whole. Phila 
delphia’s tax, whic 
applies to corporations for the first time, ha 


revamped = incom¢ 
already caused some companies to move out 
of the city proper to the suburbs. Kepercu 
sion from U.S. Steel's proposed Philad 
phia mill: The Delaware River will have to 
be deepened from Philadelphia at least a 
far upriver as the mill site, perhaps as far 
as ‘Trenton; the Army engineers may under 
take this major dredging job. Delaware's 
poultry industry is in bad shape; one reason 
is overproduction. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co 
will move all activitics from Brockton 
Mass., to Scranton 


Income was up again in December, as 
expected. Preliminary figures indicate Jan 
uary mav be down a little. Shortage of 
coking coal is a threat to the present high 
stecl rate. Most steel companies are buy 
ing open-market coal to supplement captive 
mine supplies; a few furnaces are already 
being banked. The 
boom means good business for the plate 
glass makers in Ohio and the Pittsburgh 
area. Ohio auto-parts makers are optimistic 
Ford will build a $25-million engine plant 
ind foundry near the Cleveland airport; it 
may close its wheel plant at Elamilton, 
Ohio. GM plans a $2.5-million expansion 
of its body-hardware plant at Colurnbus 


national construction 


rr 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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December figures preliminary; November revised 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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Income was up in December, about in 290 - rf Soars 
line with the national average. A major Region 5—Richmond 


influence on mcome prospects, both her 





ind in the Atlanta region, is the 75¢ mini 
mum wage, which went into effect thi 





week; it will boost consumer buying power 
throughout the Southeast. But it will alse 
boost production costs in such industri 
is clothing, hosiery, furniture, and lumber; 
some marginal producers may have to clos¢ 
Cotton planters, as in the Atlanta region 





expect bigger crops this year despite d 
creased acreage The burlap shortage has 


helped the paper-bag industry. Some hosiery 


ind underwear mills have cut employment 


0 
to lowered nvylon-yvarn allotment 1946 1947 1948 1949 


was up sharply in December (epee we ty E 
preliminary figures show a leveling off thi Region 6—Atlanta 
month. The poor farm income of 1949 wil ee 
continue to affect rura] retail sales for th 
next few months.. But 1950 farm incom 
} 





: Regional 
prospects are bright. Cotton acreage her BREA: 

ind in the Richmond region was cut less 
than in ‘Texas and California; with norma 
vields, the cotton crop should be larger than 
1949 Florida citrus is bringing the best 
prices since the war; frost damage on the 
Pacific Coast helped. As in the Richmond 
region, the new 75¢ minimum wage will be 
in important influence on income. Southern 
Railway plans a $3-million expansion of its 


freight classification yards at Knoxvill 1947 1948 1949 
I 








In n December was down a bit, a 290 
expected. But prospects for the next few Region 7—Chicago 


months are very bright; preliminary figures 260 





show a good nse in January. By now, most 
Sian ‘ manufacturers im the region have called : 
Bi a BN Se hig f . back all the men thev laid off because of National 
39 the stecl strike; many have also hired new 

vorkers to catch up with the demand back 





og. ‘The auto industry is booming; though 

this is usually the slow season, some com- 

pames are boosting production schedules 

Budd Co. plans a new $3-million plant at 170 

Gary. Fairbanks-Morse is building a new Presional 
$2.5-million power plant at its Beloit (Wis 


works. Clinton, Ind., has been added t 140 we 
the government's depressed-areas list 1946 1947 1948 1949 








20" 
Region 8—St. Louis 
region has been plagued by floods th 260- ew a ee ee a es 
month, whi have disrupted most type Regional 
} \ still too carly t 230 


no farm pros 


IW MICO 


mie Was up a bit in De mber, about 
with the national averag But Jan 


uarv is likely to show a sharp drop The 


1 poo 
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METHOCEL 


(A SYNTHETIC GUM) 


improves products and processes 





PAPER 


Poper and paper 
board sizing agent. 








Cc 


PAINT 


Water and water 
emulsions paint 
thickener and stabilizer. 


OSMETICS 


Thickener and 
suspending agent. 


Methocel exhibits superior 


qualities as a thickener + 
suspending agent « binder 
¢ emulsion stabilizer 


and film former 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Methoce!l Sales 372 
Midland, Michigan 


Name and Title 


& 


CERAMICS 
Glaze hardener and 


LEATHER 








leather pasting 
adhesive. | 





green strength builder. 


AGRICULTURE 
Seed protectant binder. 


of a rw ne 


TEXTILES 


Print paste thickener 
and sizing agent 


5S ARTS SG 
Methocel (Dow Methyleellulose) is a water-soluble synthetic 
gum which improves products, sometimes revolutionizes proc- 
esses, cuts costs and even makes new products possible. 

While Methocel is of particular interest to the ceramic, soap, 
paper, rubber, and drug and cosmetic industries, it holds forth 
great promise for all industry. Methocel is now available. in 
quantity in the new powdered form, making it easier to use and 
widening its field of application. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





Company__ 





Address 





City_ 











December figures preliminary; November revised 


lower again in December— 
The sharp droy 
has hurt reta 
Dakota farmer 


Income was 
the cighth straight decline 
n farm 1949 
sales in rural areas. North 
have the poorest income record; down a 
most one-third from 1945. Nevertheless 
sales of farm equipment have held up wel 
though most dealers are now cutting price 
ind boosting trade-in allowances. Anaconda 
Copper says mining jobs round Butte are 
S. Labor Dept. reports 

1 substantia in Michigan 
Upper Peninsula copper area, at the other 
end of the region. Huron Portland Cement 


multimillion-dollar  grindin 


income in 


goimg begging; the U 


labor surplus 


Co. plans a 
it Superior, Wi 


This region continues one of the strong: 
in the 


rose sharply; 


in December agam 
figures indicate 

further mse this month Winter 
onditions have detenorated somewhat sin 

the December crop report, mostly due to 
lack of Popsoil is very dry in 
Nebraska and northern and western Kansa 
onsiderable blowing has reported 
And most of the crop still 
blanket. But 
Overall, the 
exp cted to top last vear’s 


country. Income 
preliminary 


whiecat 


moisture 


been 
has no snow 
subsoil moisture is generally 
wheat crop 

despite the cut 


sport 


good region 


mn acreage Colorado winter 
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Another kxample 


VA 
/ 


Lffic 1ént /owe 7 


) 
at Lower Cost 





One of the 70-tonners on 
Lakeside & Marblehead Railroad. 





How to make savings grow on railroad tracks.. 


aud otewhere { 


® Well over 300 short line railroads help tie 
this nation together. On these roads you'll be seeing 
more and more diesel-electric locomotives like the 
Cooper-Bessemer powered, G.E. 70-tonner shown 
above. Hundreds are already in service. These versa- 
tile workhorses pull both freight and passenger equip- 
ment, as required .. . and fast! Because one can often 
do the work of three steamers, at a fraction of the cost, 
many a red ledger has changed to black. 


Like the railroads, users of heavy-duty power in 
many other fields can profit tremendously by engine 
developments that are new. For example, Cooper- 
Bessemer has succeeded in developing supercharged 
gas and gas-diesel engines for stationary service that 
give up to 80% more power while cutting fuel con- 
sumption as much as 30%. 


For over a century Cooper-Bessemer has been intro- 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e¢ 


ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e 


ducing engine developments that cut the cost of power 

. and they've been coming fast during recent years! 
So if you have a stake in power .. . locomotive, station- 
ary or marine... find out about the new things being 


done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York © Chicago © Washington © Sean Francisco @ Los Angeles 
© Houston ¢ Dallas ¢ Odessa © Seattle ¢ Tulsa © St. Lovis © Gloucester 
New Orlecns © Shreveport 


HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


All air handling equipment is not 
alike 


quality, design, oper 


There's a big difference in 


iting costs and 


efficiency. Look before you buy and 
you'll buy American Blower products 


_ proved in test after test by buyers 


in Philadelphia, as in other 
cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products serve 
commerce, industry and 
public utilities. For air han- 
dling data in the Philadel- 
phia area, call American 
Blower—Rittenhouse 
6-6393. Elsewhere, consult 


your phone book. 


Ventura 
Ventilating Fans 


Dust Collectors 


3 


Ventusafin 


Unit Heaters Heating and 


Cooling Coils 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


PPeRE are 5 points to guide vou in 
H your purchase of air handling 
equipment 
(1) Is the proposed equipment built by a repu- 
table manufacturer with a background of 
years of experience? 

(2) Has the manufacturer facilities for research 
and testing? 

(3) Are units tested in accordance with the 
Standard Test Code? Are ratings Certified? 

(4) Are the services of experienced engineers 
available in the field? 


(5) Will the manufacturer (if practical) furnish 

equipment for comparative tests? 
If vou consider the merits of the air 
handling equipment you are about 
to buy in the light of these points, 
we're certain vou ll agree that Amer- 
ican Blower offers more value per 
dollar invested. Phone our nearest 
Branch Office for data 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. 








CANADIAN SIROCCO CO. LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of Awencas Raouaror & Stardard Savitary coarosanon 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 


36 





| 


MAINTENANCE 





Plant Upkeep 


Plant engineers disagree 
on how it should be done, but 
they admit it’s a major oper- 
ations factor, and a costly one. 


Plant maintenance is getting to be a 
big cost factor in industry. It isn’t 
just a matter of floors and 
cleaning machines anymorc¢ In 1945, 
industry spent about $8.6-billion for 
housekeeping. In Cleveland last weck, 
at the first Plant Maintenance Show, 
plant engineers from all over the coun 
try met to compare notes about prob 
lems in their industries 

It was obvious from the start that 
you couldn’t make maintenance rules 
that could be applied to all industry 
What's good for one plant doesn't 
necessarily hold for any other. Many 
of those present thought that their 
maintenance problem ended once they 
had a crew of sweepers and cleaners, 
some clectricians, and mavbe some mill 
wrights. But most of them felt it was 
now a complex enough problem to re 
full-time ad 


swee ping 


own 


Scrvices of d 
ministrative engimecti 
e Color and Costs—They 
erned with such problems as the ef 
fect of proper 
lighting, sanitation. safety, and, of 
ourse, costs. Maintenance outlays of 
nanv concerns exceed their net profits. 
Whik offer any pat 
formulas for figuring maintenance costs 
is part of total cost of goods, it was 
plain that the relationship is important. 

Here’s a typical cost problem that 
bothered many of the engineers: When 
charged to 
instead of capital, these 
figure into the price of 
onlv for the current vear instead of as 
depreciation items in future vears 

But the mecting helped demon 
to most. of that mainte 
nance expenses can be pretty accurately 
planned, budgeted, and controlled. And 
vith annual maintenance bills for most 
industries running in excess of 12% of 
net property valuation, proper contro] 
methods are almost essential 
e Prevention vs. Preparedness—Preven 
had a lot of staunch 
supporters at the meeting. They dealt 
with problems: such as proper lubrica 
tion practice. But many of the 
engineers present still figure that the 


best avay to keep a plant in top shape is 
1, 


quire the 


were con 


color on production, 


nobody could 


major repair items are 
mamtcnanc¢ 


costs goods 


strate them 


tive maimtenancc 


3.000 


to keep maintenance reac 


nd then just watt until something goes 


cq 1pm ne 
wrong. 
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no Go Fullman 
Hate With ove jis their bosses. vou a appre 


ciates the things you get done when you go 
Pullman. This comes easy when you travel 
in Pullman privacy. You turn travel time 
into productive thinking time, work out your 
answers on the way. You arrive right in the 
heart of town, refreshed, relaxed, ready to 


do business. 


their WIVES. vou wife ap- 2 - ° 
pein your thoughtfulness when you per wy i ra their customers. 


go Pullman. She doesn’t worry because 


Your customers appreciate your prompt- 
she knows—regardless of the weather— PE A ae a i 
, ‘ ness when you go Pullman. They know 
you're safer crossing the country by ¢ 
age they can count on you to keep appoint- 
Puliman than you are crossing the street : i 
’ ments, to be where you're needed when 

in traffic. Result: you both enjoy a good ; pat 
ie ‘ ’ you're needed. They know they can rely 
night's sleep. ; ‘ 
I on you because you rely on dependable 


railroad schedules. 


roms re coonswmen Oy Fill man 


© 1980, THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL— SAFE! 





A Farm Family with| 


Merl Boysen (left) has payroll for hired help 
running to $35,000 a year. 8 tractors and 7 trucks 
are worked in the fields with $25,000 worth of farm 


machinery, some built to Boysen’s specifications, 


<q Boysens average 90 car- 
loads of onions, 25 ecar- 
loads of potatoes, 60 tons 
of beets, 500 tons of car- 
rots, 350 tons of celery, 
which sell at top prices. 


Operating this big super- 
market, Boysen is “still 
amazed at the amount of 
fresh produce and pack- 
aged groceries we sell to 
farm people... or L would 
be if I didn’t realize so 
many farmers now spe- 
cialize in certain crops 
and find it economical to 
buy most foods.” 


Tha best peal 1m TH 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 





4 Flourishing Businesses 


esa 


s founded on 


ily wo 
Gentleman family » businesses— 


nsured by four separat 
3. A mint distillery ; 
pounds of pepperm! 


r business supP 
he locality. 


s Country 
is now I 


d living for thi 
” muckland eee 
several hundred 


ing 2,000 
ya producing 
me nt oil yearly: 
1. A thriving farm of 


getables. lying other 


acres in ve 


: 4.A fertilize 
permarket pant farmers int 


2. A country SSP" $900,000. 


al volume © 


— 
enmnemtiint Ga ae 
oman rie eee 


annu' 


7. might call it a dream life that Merl and 
Ruth Boysen have built. They have a growing 
income already well into five figures—a mod- 
ern, beautiful home—three fine sons—time for 
winter vacations in Florida—the friendship 


possible the three other “legs” to their success. 
The Boysens shop in Kalamazoo and Grand 
Rapids for the newest in clothes, furniture, 
draperies and household appliances. Merl 
carries a $25,000 insurance policy for each of 


and respect of their neighbors. 


But it took a good deal more than dreams 
to establish the Boysens’ good living. 

They began on a once-worthless swamp. 
Through shrewd foresight and hard work, 
they improved their land and developed a 
highly productive truck farm now worth $400 
an acre up. Their thrift and enterprise made 


re 4@ Before their new house 
was built, Mrs. Boysen 
collected and studied two 
big boxfuls of magazine 
clippings. Many of her 
homemaking ideas come 
fromCountryGentleman. 


Bowling, golf and fishing 
are enjoyed together by 
Merl and Ruth. The 
whole family make fre- 
quent outings to their 
well-equipped cottage on 
nearby Gun Lake. 


rated by 


his sons and better than $40,000 for himself. 
The Boysens’ inspiring story, told in the 
February issue of Country Gentleman, will 
make a natural appeal to their 2,300,000 
Country Gentleman “neighbors” throughout 
Rural America, who know that a good life on 
the land can be built— and made secure—by 
putting ambition to work. 


es 
r line as 


every majo 
ral customers 


d by 7,30 
dealers in 
their best '¥ 
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PRODUCTION 


BODY-SQUEEZI 


Jack applies 1,500-psi. pressure inside a 1950 car body, as Fisher Body engineers check frame deflection. 


What Auto Engineers Are Thinking About 


Researchers turn to new ways to win customers with 


result in customer bait that is unportant 
improvements as well as to lower 


j les ammunition in a buyers’ market. 
production costs. For the past few years SAI papers 

n process development have 
the month tas ) models to ( ten 


been 
to sell ( tention iimed 
try strutted | r] t t] 


at cutting manu 
rg] he low ric facturing costs. But this vear, 
held their annual models al 


] ) 
limost entirely 


new 
na Ihe processes stress product improvement 
department iT s previou wailable only o1 ! ll as cost cutting 

v York exhibit | ig ) d gineering esearcly on brake design and brake 

ts 1950 line provements Cre ld \ materials lengthens brake life, makes 

i] Motors or} nod i v | um more dependable; better fuels and 
ints mean cars that give more 
per gallon; new automatic trans 

ssion designs mean simpler car driv 
ir conditioning means pa 


naste t 


nk nfort. Even gaskets, piston rings, and 
@ SAE Switch—At t! neetin 


senger 
ignition systems rated SAE. attention 

( ) 1 ) nt eGM_ Setup—Since ft 

t] t has been in t ist few GM's individual VIS 


thes 
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5 wear 


The time has come when it will 
pay you to pension-off your “Old 
Faithful’? and modernize your 
hauling with a new Mack truck. 
Sure there's years more work left 
in your Mack. That's proved by the 


thousands of Macks on the road 
well over 15 years old. As an old 
friend, we want you to get the ben- 
efits of a modern Mack. We want 
you to get the advantage of Mack’s 
special trade-in allowance offer. 


y. At the last official count of R. L. Polk, there were 12,970 
MACK TRUCKS 15 years and older still in operation. 


Modernize wit, 








Why it will pay you to 
modernize NOW with Mack 


1 You may never again be able to 
trade in your 15 year or older Mack at 
so good a price—for the simple reason 
that your dollars today will buy more 
than they ever did before. 


y | New Macks have the built-in stam- 
ina and endurance that has made Mack 
famous—-PLUs tested, new features that 
insure still lower hauling costs 


a Remember, when truck-price is the 


hatileground of purchase proved 
quality, proved dependability, proved 
longest life, PROVED MOST TON-MILES PER 
DOLLAR, are the only yardsticks by which 
you can truly measure the purchasing 
power of your truck money 


So get in touch with your nearest Mack 
branch or dealer today. Ask for the trade- 
in price on your old Mack. 











Like all CLARK apparatus, 
this 2-, 3- or 4-way Air Valve 
is so sturdily built that. it 
gives MILLIONS OF OPER- 
ATIONS with neither wear 
nor maintenance. 

In actual use, these valves 
have given over 7,000,000 
operations at very high 
speeds .. . with no oil or 
attention. 

These rugged Air Valves 
employ a hinged armature 
operating magnet with short 
stroke and little impact. 
They can be successfully 
used in hundreds of appli- 
cations where compressed. 
air is the power. 

Typical installations . . . in 
dozens of industries include 
Welding Machines, Air- 
Operated Clutches, Weld- 
ing Heads, Clamps, Auto- 
matic Unloading Fixtures, 
Indexing Operations, Iron 
Hands, Heat-treating Fur- 
naces. 

Compressed Air is an ex- 
pensive form of power. Use 
it to the best advantage 
with CLARK AIR VALVES. 


EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL 


ranks hail 





processes staff, told SAE members that 
his division’s aims are: (1) cut costs, 
(2) improve quality, (3) create better 
working conditions. Development of 
new processes is done on a pilot-plant 
basis. Working that way, the corpora- 
tion develops young engineers, who 
will eventually be doing that same type 
of work in various divisions and proves 
ideas on a productive scale so that they 
are easier and cheaper to adapt to a 
commercial production line. 

® Peening Problem—Emmert cited sev- 
eral examples of how process develop- 
ment has paid off. The shot-peening 
problem is one. In shot-peening, parts 
are subjected to a blast of cast iron 
pellets. ‘This surface-hardens the piece 
and lengthens its service life. Process 
development men wanted to use the 
shot more effectively, so they investi- 
gated new materials that would last 
longer. 

They finally settled on cut wire, that 
could be made in the plant. It turned 
out that cut-wire shot was more efficient 
in cleaning castings, lasted longer, re 
duced cleaning costs by 16%. Much 
less shot per day was required. But the 
unexpected bonus was that cut-wire 
shot increased the average life of shot- 
peened springs more than six times. 

Attaching nuts to sheet metal was 
another production bottleneck tackled 
by the process development division 
Special nuts were too costly, so the 
idea was to do a job with conventional 
square nuts. ‘The answer was to develop 
a punch that placed a recess in the 
sheet metal in which the nut would 
seat. Result: Nuts can now be attached 
by quick welding as fast as the sheet 
can be moved from position to position 
And the structure is more efficient. 
® Electrostatic Painting—Other projects 
now under way include studies of ways 
to buff irregular parts at faster rates 
and of producing possibilities of electro- 
static spray painting. In such painting, 
paint globules get a negative charge as 
they shoot from the spray gun. ‘Then 
they are electrically attracted to the 
part being painted and will even go 
around corners. But controlling the 
paint’s direction is tough; the globules 
head for other grounded surfaces, like 
walls, roof, conveyors 

GM « researchers have made promising 
progress; they expect to achieve twice 
the coverage per gallon of paint, reduce 
labor costs, and cover the product areas 
better, coating parts completely 
@ Cool Cars—A. T. Browne, of ACI 
Brill Motors Co., told the engineers 
that the air-conditioned private car is 
likely to be a production possibility 
within the next few years. One pro 
posed system would use a liquid re 
frigerant circulated under high pressure 
The system would remove dust and 
odors, control humidity, completely 


automatically Problems that would 


have to be solved first include: body 
design change; body insulation; loss of 
heat through glass lights; effect of the 
cool-inside, hot-outside conditions on 
body paint. 

e Brake Research—Working parts of a 
car seldom get attention from a cus- 
tomer, until they go out of whack. 
That’s why the automotive engineers 
are going after improved design and 
better use of materials. It takes four 
times as much power to stop a car as 
to propel it, in many Cases. (Stopping 
a 10-ton truck going 60 mph. would 
generate enough heat to melt several 
pounds of cast iron.) That means that 
brake-drum materials must be improved 
if better service is expected. Brake lin- 
ings also need research. 

Big brake problem is what to do with 
the heat generated in brakes and effect 
of that heat on brake materials. A 
good brake-drum material must be able 
to conduct heat, have a relatively small 
expansion rate, have a high melting 
point, and radiate heat readily. Besides 
that, it must have a high coefficient of 
friction. Weight limitations demand 
that brake materials have low density, 
high heat capacity per unit volume. — 

Fred J. Walls, of International 

Nickel Co., analyzed these factors for 
the automotive men. His conclusion 
was that, for the present at least, high 
total carbon cast irons most nearly fill 
the bill. But Walls didn’t rule out the 
possibilities that other materials, now 
under study, might eventually replace 
cast iron for brake drums. 
e Linings, Too—Another aspect of 
brakes—linings—was discussed by J. G. 
Oetzel, of Warner Electric Brake Mfg. 
Co. Oetzel said that engineers are now 
working close to the limits of all known 
brake-lining materials. He proposed 
that standard tests be set up to deter- 
mine wear and destructive ranges. With 
such data, engineers can do a better job 
of specifying suitable materials. 

Even so simple a thing as a gasket 
got attention from SAF. J. P. Wilson, 
of Ford Motor Co., told the engineers 
that there are neither good definitions 
nor adequate specifications for gaskets. 
His definition: “a thin piece of re- 
silient material introduced between two 
mperfect surfaces to render the joint 
mpervious to either liquids or gas or 
both.” Wilson reported that joint com- 
mittees of the SAE and ASTM are now 
preparing specifications that will make 
gasket material selection surer and more 
effective. 

e Automatic Transmissions—Automatic 
transmissions are prime sales features 
today (BW —Apr.30'49,p31). But they 
require years herb before they 
get on a customer’s car. Chevrolet had 
im automatic transmission in opera 
tional test more than two years ago. 
But it was held up, because the engi- 
neers were not satisfied that motor per- 
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THE BEST LOCATION 


Gruxer4 
} 


CHICAGOY / 


IN 
NEW CHEMICAL 
EXPANSION 
HERE 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO PROFIT . . . find out 
now why the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area is the 
best location in the nation for many industries, for 
Production, Distribution and Management Head- 
quarters. 


THE PHENOMENAL POSTWAR GROWTH OF THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY here, like the growth of a 
large number of other industries in this area, 
reflects the superior combination of long-term eco- 
nomic advantages existing here. 

Foremost among these advantages are quick, 

cheap access to materials, manpower, suppliers 
and transportation— and 81,000,000 customers within 
overnight haul. 
CHOOSE THE BEST LOCATION FOR PROFIT... 
use our free Location Engineering Service to 
investigate this area now. In the long run, the 
short haul pays! 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
David A. Aitken, Manager 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE e 


IN THE NATION 


‘ rae 


\\NEW YORK 


Does your location COST YOU MONEY? 








Check These Advantages! 
Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 


in the nation, affords business and industry this unique 
combination of superior advantages: 


@ At the Market Center of America, 
with 81,000,000 people within 
500 miles. 


@ Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 


@ Electric power at low rates. 


@ Plenty of manpower with the 
know-how, 


® Many producers of parts, ma- 
terials and supplies. 


© Basic materials right at hand 


© Ample financial services. 


© Complete business and industrial 
services. 


© Favorable tax structure (no state 
income tax). 


® Diversified industries to supply 
and be supplied. 


@ Unlimited fresh-woter supply. 
@ Desirable plants and plant sites 


© Excellent living and cultural en- 
vironment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 





CHerry 4200 


Free, new study, 


“The Combination in 


CHEMICALS That Counts Most,” shows 
this area’s advantages for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a copy upon request, 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


e CLEVELAND 1 


OHIO 





formance matched the transmission. 
When the engineers put in a higher 
horsepower engine, they went ahead 
with commercial production 

H. E. Churchill, director of research 


eKE) at Studebaker Corp., described the op 
eration of that company’s new auto- 

~— matic transmission, which combines a 
torque-converter with planetary gears. 
Studebaker’s drive has three speeds for- 


ee UU, ‘/, ) Ls ward (low, intermediate, direct) and 
/ Wee L Y > reverse. 
e MOC THUS + afc ¢ j The transmission has a downhill 
braking setup similar to second gear- 
ing in a conventional transmission, posi- 
tive mechanical drive in direct speed, 
and devices that prevent “‘creep.” It 
is built of pressed metal parts and is 
assembled from easily replaceable sub- 
assemblies that simplify servicing. 
e Fuel Talks—Engineers interested in 
fuel development heard T. A. Boyd, 
one of the discoverers of tetraethyl lead 
as an antiknock compound (Charles F. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY + MOSINEE, WIS. Kettering and the late ‘Thomas 


Ps sential Paher lanufacturers” Midgley, Jr., were the others), make a 
ae fre ~ plea for more intensive fuel research. 


Since 1930, Boyd said, car efficiency 
has been boosted 30%. Put another 
way, that saves the public $2-billion a 
year, or the output of 1,500 oi) wells 
producing 1,000 barrels a day. ‘Three 
problems remain to be solved, accord 
ing to Boyd: (1) why the structure of 
a hydrocarbon influences the way gas- 
oline burns and its antiknock behavior; 
(2) how an antiknock agent works; and 
(3) just exactly what does happen when 
fuel burns in a gasoline engine 

Boyd believes that the savings already 
made by better fuels can be doubled in 
the near future. 
e Amazing Saving—-But the last word 
on fuel economy came from R. J. 
Greenshields, Shell Oil Co., who  re- 
ported to the engineers that stock cars 
had given 150 mi. per gal. under spe- 
cial tests. ‘The jokers in this statement 
were: (1) a rear axle ratio change that 


2 5 
upped economy to 35 mi. pe gal.: (2) 


A manufacturer of stainless steel found that MOSINEE— 
“more than paper’’—improved his product and increased 
his production ein of the greater strength, cleanliness, 
and more dependable uniformity of MOSINEE. 

Just another example of how MOSINEE “paperologists’’ 
have helped to solve problems involving paper in processing 
or fabricating operations. If you have a problem MOSINEE 
might help solve, write Dept. BW. No obligation to you. 


tire pressures of 110 psi; (3) use of 
extremely light lubricants; (4) 10-to-1 
compression ratios; (5) elimination of 
all motor-driven accessories; and (6) 
installation of overdrive. Special cat 
J buretor settings, and engine modifica 
Serving the Process Indus- tions were also used. And the car was 
tries—Chomicel, Feed, coasted with the engine stopped after 
acceleration to 20 mph. until it slowed 
to 5 mph., when the cycle was repeated. 
Purpose of this extreme testing was 
Prater Service meets present and quality of their Granular Grind. Send to show the wavs in which economy 
future problems in any phase of pro- for illustrated book that shows the could be gained; reduction of rolling 
cessing where grinding or mixing is scope of Prater Service and ask for resistance; cutting down bis sa et 
involved. Prater Dual Screen Pulver- specific recommendations on your hon, pen ten aes a be o 
izers, integrating efficiently with all particular problem. Prater Pulverizer eae ser ache ggg aa aa Pia 
types of systems, have set enviable Company, 1502 South 55th Court, en The ciciiiicaian wath which the 
records for economy and the uniform Chicago 50, Illinois. 150 mi. per gal. figure was obtained 
would be impractical for the average 


T ft A i i LU é fi i 1 & R § dnver. but the research showed what 
improvements can be made. 
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Shatrnationd potassium chloride 


Fine glassware and soap and a surprisingly diverse group of products 
are made with chemicals formulated from Potassium Chloride. Glass, cloth 
and cosmetics .. . soap, metals and matches... and many others. 
International refines Potassium Chloride from potash salts and supplies it 
to chemical manufacturers for the production of many chemicals. The bulk of this 
Potassium Chloride is used in two basic compounds: Potassium Hydroxide and 
hing, Potassium Carbonate. These, in turn, are utilized in an almost endless number 
es of chemicals which have an amazingly versatile role in improving manufacturing 
processes and making better products for industrial and consumer use. 
In order to provide the chemical industry with a large supply of high quality 
Potassium Chloride—99.5% pure, International built a large addition to the refinery 
at its Carlsbad, New Mexico, potash mine. The expansion of its facilities 


reece ’ 


eye 


to produce a chemical grade of potash salts greatly increases 
the scope of International's service to industry. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 





more toe, per lb. 


more finished parts 
FITTINGS for fuel and hydraulic systems are mounted on this display panel so that 


per ton Durham Aircraft people can get at them in a burry. Stock control of Durham’s 40,000- 


: ‘ 3 item inventory is handled by IBM machines. 
Figuring on keeping production : : 


costs in line? Then here is a 
profitable starting point — figure 
on CMP Thinsteel 


Precision characteristics, such as 
the extremely close gauge toler- 
ances identified with all Thinsteel 
cold rolled strip products, insure 
more salable feet per pound —an 
important consideration in any 
product bought by the pound and 
sold by the foot. So, for increased 
yield per ton and accurate control 
of production costs, you will bene- 
fit with CMP Thinsteel. You will 
find Thinsteel strip is strip steel 
in fact as well as in name, as 
contrasted with slit-sheet steel 
sometimes identified as strip but 
generally lacking one or more of 
the characteristics of true cold 
rolled strip steel as defined in the 
Steel Products Manual, Section 13, 
issued by American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Your inquiry for sam- 
ples or discussion will bring 


INSTRUMENTS are kept in waterproof and dustproof bags to protect them during 


shipment and storage. ‘Tags tell cause of faulty operation, give repair history. 


prompt, interested attention 


emp zzz: | Parts Service for Airlines 


“\ ALLOY GRADES 
/ STAINLESS What happens at New York’s La 1 tiny instrument jewel to a 400-]b. tire. 
\ ] H INS | f tI vuardia Airport when a Constellation — ¢ Solid Business—Durham has built it- 
\ r a DC-6 develops a faulty altimeter — self a solid business on that idea. If 
or a leaky fuel coupling just before an airline had to stock an mventory 
takeoff? of thousands of parts equal to Durham's 
If the airlines doesn’t have a spare its operating costs would skyrocket 
part handy it will probably phone And if it ordered needed parts direct 
Durham Aircraft Service at nearby 9 from manufacturers, delivery might 
Woodside, N. Y., for a last-minute re take months. Manufacturers don’t 
placement. The backbone of this com stock parts that are rarely needed Nor 
the Cold Metal P-oducts co. ti) replacement and repair service do they stop to pene parts in “— 
1 comprehen inventory of more quantities just to fill customers” rush 

RSE. See than 4,000 urplane parts. In its stock- — orders 
the company has everything from Durham Aircraft Service collects 





New York © Chicago © Los Angeles 
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vestment earns 100% annually 


For twelve straight years, 
the Rock Island Railroad’s General 
Motors Diesel-powered streamliners 
Peoria Rocket and Des Moines Rocket 
have averaged a net operating profit each 
year exceeding their original combined 
purchase price. 

Savings achieved through the operation 
of Diesel Motive power are the bright 
spots in the railroads’ struggle to main- 





GENERAL MOTORS 





LOCOMOTIVES 














A Green Light 


tain high standards of service to the 
public in the face of other constantly 
increasing Operating costs. 

Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essentia! to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fif- 
teen years’ experience has demonstrated 
that dieselization with General Motors 
locomotives is the soundest investment 


railroads can make. 


for Economy in Ratlroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


* LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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YOUR STAFF HEARS ad 
YOU PRIVATELY 


WITH THIS MODERN 
INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM... 


© Converse “no hands” at executive 


master tation 

¢ Staff uses private push-button 
Modern phones 

© Syetems of 2 to 40 instruments 

Direct wir o hey men 

Natural-vo é ersation 

No press-to-ts 7 

no electroni ye 

No looking up mbers, no dialing 

Eliminates cut-off 

Reduces tolls, call-b 

Kelieve witchboa 


acks, delays 

rd 

ave teps 

There can be as 

going 
¢ pairs of in- 
tem, and any 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER B-7 


MODERN TELEPHONE CORP. 
509 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-0022 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” 
Known to oll Travelers 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





trip business or pleasure 
Old Faithful” that 
every traveler knows National City 
Bonk Travelers Checks. Safe, Spendabie 
everywhere refunded if lost or stolen 
in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TE = 


On ANY 
carry with you the 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Avil én World Wedle Banke ng 


Member Fesers surance (orpors 














MAGNETIC COMPASS is checked for 
accuracy after servicing. Loops on sides 
are coils that neutralize magnetic field of 


building, nearby equipment, electric lines. 


parts trom all the manutacturers of au 
craft equipment. And if it doesn’t have 
a part im stock, it turns it out in its 
own precision machine shop. By using 
Durham's replacement service, one an 
line, the company says, has been able 
to drop two-thirds of its inventory 

e Testing Service—But the company 
sn’t only a parts distributor. It does 
shakedown testing, too. Replacement 
parts installed in commercial aircraft 
ire subject to strict government regula 
tion. When a part comes im from a 
manufacturer, it gets a shakedown test 
ind is stored away in a dust-proof con 
Then it gets another test be 
into a plane on a replace 
An individual airline would 
besides, experts 


tamer 
fore it goc 
ment job 
find such testing costly; 
to do the work are hard to find 
Inspection and servicing of parts are 
handled by a staff of skilled specialists 
One technician may handle hydraulic 
parts, another flight imstruments, and 
still another clectromic equipment 
lesting parts that operate hydrau 
lically, pneumatically, or electronically 
alls for compheated, well-calibrated 
equip nt An automatic pilot, for 
ill three principles 
compressed air, oil, and 


exainple, combines 
) a per ition 
electricity. In effect, it figures out the 


movements of the t 


plane ind correcwrs 
them the same way a human pilot does 
At Durham's laboratones, an auto 
| n oscillating -table 
The table 
of a plane 
get a clear 

ycture of the auto-pilot 1 yperation 
e Cold ‘Test—Anoth« st service at 
Durham is its cold for check 
nents under condi 
Commercial rarely run 
invthing lke the s0F tempera 
in Durham's freeze box. But Dur- 


pilot is nounted on 
simulated flight testing 


chamber 
irct 


inline S 


ham engineers think it can teach them 
plenty about cold weather instrument 
operation. 

lo cut replacement time even more, 
Durham is now working on a mobile 
repair and parts service. A truck and 
trailer unit will shuttle between the 
company’s home office and_ parking 
ramps at LaGuardia and Idlewild air- 
ports to make repairs and replacements. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Push-button de-icing system has been 
installed by the Erie R.R. on its 
switches at Salamanca, N.Y. Push- 
buttons ignite gas-fed heaters attached 
to the tracks as far as 14 mi. away. 
o 

U.S. welding patents—1] 2,000 of them— 
have been classified by Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s department of welding engi 
neering. The index will be available 
to industry and educational institutions 


« 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. plans a $3- 
million office building at St. Paul. A 
$2-million manufacturing plant is al- 
ready in the works 

© 
New processing plant at 
Coal Co. has a capacity of 
a day. kine coal, below 2 in., is sent 
to a nearby power station by conveyor. 
Sizes above 2 in. are shipped to metal- 
lurgical markets after washing. 


Pittsburgh 
7,500 tons 


7 
Paint peeling and adhesion is under 
study at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. Sponsor of the project: the 
Navy's Office of Naval Research. 

« 
A $2.5-million expansion program is 
under way at General Motors’ ‘lern- 
stedt Division, Columbus, Ohio. When 
it’s finished, in May, the body-hardware 
plant will add 450 workers. 

© 
Funds for a water-pollution lab at Cin- 
cinnati are up for congressional ap- 
proval. The U.S. Public Health Service 
wants to spend $3 8-million 


o 
I'WA is trying radio-teletype in place 
of a manual circuit between New York 
ind Paris. It’s the first U.S. airline to 
use the svstem overseas 
o 
I'wisting of a ship’s drive-shaft is meas- 
ured by a torsion meter developed by 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. It helps determine shaft h.p. 
o 
A class in air pollution is on the course 
list at the University of Michigan’s 
School of Public Health. It’s intended 
for management personnel, 
and physicians serving industrial com- 


cngimecer4rs, 


munities 
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*« Yes, building wire insulated with VINYLITE Brand Plastics 
is not only cutting costs and simplifying installation . . . but 
it is also eliminating the need for old fashioned, bulky, 
uneconomical, hard-to-work metal-sheathed cable. 
It is easy to bend, pull, and connect. It is extremely resistant 
to oil, water, alkalies, most strong acids, weather and age 
Electrical properties are excellent. It comes in all colors. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, it is going into barns, 
dairies, factories, homes, office buildings, even into ships. 
Yet this new advance in building wire is just one of hundreds 
showing how much you can save by the proper use of plastics 
produced by Bakelite Division, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. Additional outstanding examples are presented below. 
Why not put Bakelite’s forty years’ experience to work 
to provide greater economy, better salability, greater utility 
for your products. Write Dept. HH-62 


inylite 


SaRand 


PLASTICS 





COST CUTTING BEAUTY comes with covering these Hoover vacuum 
cleaner parts with tight-fitting jackets precision-molded from VINYLITE 
Plastic flexible compounds, Color-matched, smooth and resilient, they pr 
tect sweeper parts and your furniture, too. By The Hoover Company 
Maple St., No. Canton, Ohio 


HAND IN GLOVE with hard work—and play—go these liquid- DIMENSIONALLY stable, easily formed, printable in multiple colors to 
proof work gloves and “Sno-Ball’’ mittens coated with VINYLITE close tolerances. That's why VINYLITE Plastic rigid sheet does such a per 
Resin dispersions. They're tough, flexible, and strongly resistant ect job for calculators and rules, three-dimensional display signs, calendar 
to petroleum derivatives and to ordinary ct cals. By Plasticote and place ma nstrumencts by M & M Manufacturing Co., Inc., 787 East 
Glove Co., Inc., 1226 No. 4th St Milw aukee, Wisc ashingtor Pasadena, Cal. 


BAG EL 1 DIVISION, Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Famous Products go to 





Colgate -Palmolive -Peet Company | 
105 Hudson Street 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


OFC 8 OF Int ream oent 
July 12, 1949 
Robert Geir Company, Inc. 
155 East 44th Street 
Bew York (17), BH. ¥. 


Gentiemen: 


We learned recently that the first ‘sale of 
your Company eas made on July 7, 1864 and I should like to 
congratulate you on your very substantial contribution 
to improved paper products and packaging during the 
past eighty-five yeers. 


Robert Gair has been one of our Company's 
important supplrers for many years, in both folding 
eartons and shipping containers. As a matter of fact, 
before the werger of our Companies in 1928 the Colgate 
Company, The Palmolive Company and Peet Brothers sere 
@1l consistent users of your fine services and materials. 
During 411 these years our, business relationships have 
been most cordial and our benefits, mutual. 





Packaging plays an important part in our 
business and the growth of the packaging industry has 
been remarkable. We feel that this is a result of close 
cooperation between supplier and manufacturer which will 
mean future benefits and advancement. 


On the eceasion of your Eighty-Fifth 
Anpiversary way we extend to you our warm good wishes 


for continued success and prosperity. 


Cordially yours, 
ALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


President 








* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


ny-yiftmat ase) Ue 








INC. 


en te eS ee ee 


/ 


VEL, FAB, SUPER SUDS and other COLGATE PRODUCTS 
a \\. ENJOY PRESTIGE and LEADERSHIP in GAIR CARTONS 


PACKAGING plays an important part in the 
MERCHANDISING and PROTECTION of these 
famous household products. Every carton 
must be smartly designed and embody an 
irresistible sales appeal. When on display 
efore the eyes of the consuming public, in 
hundreds of thousands of retail outlets, 
these “‘silent salesmen’”’ become an indispen- 
sable “tie-in” factor with the millions of 
dollars invested in advertising and sales 
promotion by the COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
Peet CoMPAny. 


For many years our technical as well as 
our sales staff has extended close coop- 
eration and collaboration with CoLGATE- 
PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, in packaging 
research, designing and the speeding up of 
production. 


From a humble beginning, 85 years ago, 
Rosert Gair has literally grown up with 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY and 
many other top-flight industries. 


COLGATE 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


are produced in strategi- 
cally located Gair Plants 
where dependable service is 
always Gairanteed. 


+ 


Our technical staff will be 
glad to hear about your pack- 


aging problems. Write today. a { 


—__— 


” 


C— 


il 
Pre 


Market in Gair Cartons 


~ 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17 « Toronto, Canada 





CUT labor costs by mechanized 
andling of loads in Master Units 


t ae saelanedat 
sy J 34!) production by synchro- 
izing flow of stock to and from 
nachinery to match its output. 


SAVE valuable floor space by 
high tiering loads to the roof. 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ash 
for “Industrial Lo 
gistics’. Write The 
Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Company, 4001 
St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


LWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 








PRODUCTS 


PAINT-REMOVING SOLUTIONS | are 
brushed onto the surface of the car. About 
4 in. is enough to do the job. Windows 
and doors are sealed to protect interior. 


Quick, Clean Paint 


CLEAN SURFACE remains when car is 
sprayed with a hose. Once the surface is 
washed, it’s ready for a new coat of paint. 
No further processing is necessary. 


Remover for Cars 


Helperize solutions eliminate scraping, sanding, grinding. 
They are brushed on, washed off, and the car is ready for paint. 


Sanding the surface of an automobile, 
or chipping a ship's hull, to get the old 
paint off, is usually a slow, and not very 
thorough job. Vo speed up paint re 
moval and make it a cleaner job, Helper 
Paint Removing Service, Inc., 750 | 
105 St., Cleveland, Ohio, has de 
veloped a paint removing process called 
Helperize 

Iwo tar-lke chemicals 
solutions No. 1 and No. 2 
or brushed on the surface to be stripped 
of paint. The solutions are illowed to 
set for several hours. (Where speed is 
essential, they may be removed two 
hours after application 

Then the solutions arc 
water on the 


Helperize 


irc sprayed 


removed by 
spraying a scream ot 
coated surfacx As they dissolve and 
flow off the surface, the old paint goes 
with them. The metal surface is left 
clean and ready for a new paint job 

No additional scraping, sanding, or 
grinding is necessan A new coat of 
paint can be applied immediately 

Che speed of the paint-removing proc 
ess was demonstrated in Cleveland on 
two Great Lakes steamers, each 535 ft 
long. In 44 working days, exactly half 
the surface of each ship was stnpped 
of paint 

Although the 
on trucks, buses 
well as autos, the company 


process can be used 
ind ships as 
is appoint 


planes 


ing franchise holders for automotive 
crvice only at present. Shops holding 
Helperize franchises will specialize in 
overnight paint-removing. Approximate 
cost: $20 for a passenger cat 


DRAINBOARD DISHWASHER 


Kay-Way is a_ self-contained 
vasher for the housewife who can’t af- 
ford a larger, built-in unit. Kay-Way 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind makes the 
unit so that it fits on the dramboard 
of a sink, doesn’t require any installa 
tion work 

Ihe dishwasher takes a load of 28 
dishes and glasses, plus a reasonable 
imount of silverware. After loading 
the washer’s lid slides down over the 
dishes. A seal between lid and lower 
section prevents water from splashing 

\ multi-jet spinner built into the lid 
s attached to a nearby faucet. Water 
pressure rotates the spinner to do the 
washing. A detergent chamber con 
nected to the spinner supplies soap by 
siphon action of the water. 


dish- 


DISPENSER FOR RUST-PROOFER 


\ metering dispenser makes it easy 
to mix just the right amount of Banox 
with a de-icing salt for icy highways 
Banox, a product of Calgon, Inc., Pitts 
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Armour gets lower costs 


with a Girdler Hydrogen Plant 


S A RESULT of years of research and development, Armour 
A and Company has recently expanded its operations in 
the chemical field. An important part of this program called 
for a dependable, continuous supply of low cost hydrogen. 
That need has been met to a high degree of satisfaction by 
the modern Girdler Hygirtol* Plant shown above, located 
at McCook, Illinois. 


The hydrogen plant at McCook is the third Girdler 
Hygirtol* Plant purchased by Armour and Company. All of 
these plants were designed and built by Girdler engineers. 


Let Girdler serve you in your problems involving gas 
processes. Girdler designs and builds facilities to produce, 
purify or use chemical process gases, liquid and gaseous 
hydrocarbons, and organic compounds . .. Write for 
further information. 


Works speak louder 


than words 


*HYGIRTOL is «a wade mark of The Girdler Corporation. 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 


THE GAAVLER CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Designers, Engineers and Constructors 





World market 


FOR SELLER 


World choice 


FOR BUYER 


Canadian International 
Trade fair 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 ¥ TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


54 





If you've not yet completed arrangements 
for your exhibit at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, it would be advisable 
to do so now, without delay. You can show 
what you sell—and sell what you show— 
to world businessmen from Canada, the 
United States, and many other countries. 
It is a most economical and effective way 
to establish new business connections. 


Business visitors from every country will 
find that the Trade Fair offers a double 
opportunity —(a) to the businessman or 
industrialist who is looking for new ideas 
and equipment for his office or plant — 
(b) to wholesalers, retailers, importers and 
jobbers who wish to purchase goods for 
profitable re-sale. 


For all information concerning The Canadian Interna- 

tional Trade Fair, please consult your nearest Canadian 

Trade Representotive (stot d in Washington, New 

York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, los Angeles, San 
Fransisco) or write directly to: 





THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 








| 


| 


burgh, is a chemical that prevents nust- 
ing of car fenders and underbodies 
when slush and water splash them 
(BW—Dec.3’49,p64). 

State and city highway engineers 
have already given the compound field 
tests of their own. But so far, their 
mixtures of Banox and salt have been 
a matter of personal taste. 

The new Banox dispenser is made 
by ‘Tarrant Mfg. Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. It’s designed as an attachment 
to the company’s Scotchman chemical 
spreader. With the dispenser, correct 
amounts of Banox can be added to a 
de-icing material as the truck carrying 
the spreader is in operation. 

The device has a capacity of 23 Ib. 
of Banox. It is made of painted steel 
with stainless steel fittings. A cover on 
the hopper protects the rust inhibitor 
between jobs. 


CURE FOR STICKY MOLDS 


Rubber tires, vinyl floor tiling, or 
plastic parts often stick to their molds 
after being cast if operating conditions 
aren’t just right. 

A silicone release emulsion, worked 
out by General Electric Co., is de- 
signed to prevent the molded part from 
sticking to the mold. When applied 
in dilutions of 0.5% or 0.25%, the 
emulsion, called GE 81161, may be ap- 
plied to a mold with a spray gun or 
atomizer. Since there are no solid par- 
ticles in the emulsion, it can’t clog 
spray equipment. 

The company says the product has 
a stability to heat, hard water, freezing, 
and mechanical agitation. The emul- 
sion resists temperatures as high as 
250C, does not decompose to produce 
gases or tarry residue 

This helps eliminate the gas pockets 
in molded parts which so often cause 


rejects. 


PLASTIC STICKER DISPLAY 


\ plastic advertising display, called 
Plas-Stik, adheres to windows, mirrors, 
nd other smooth surfaces like a thin 
skin, doesn’t need any adhesive to make 
it stick 

Plas-Stik can be printed in almost 
any kind of multi-colored display 
piece. A parchment-like backing paper 
idhers to the piece to protect it m 
storage. The display peels easily from 
its paper, 1s simply spread over the sur 
face to be decorated. When removed 
from a surface, it won’t leave a mark 
or stain. The same display can be used 
over again 

lhe manufacturer, Plas-Stik Co., 30 
E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. says the 
plastic isn’t affected by changes. in tem- 
perature of the surface. It can be used 
on the outside of display windows. If 
it soils, a damp rag will clean it. 
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FMC’s Continuous STERIL- 
MATIC Pressure Cooker and 
Cooler~the ONE-MAN COOK ROOM 





THIS MECHANICAL CHEF 
CcooKs 


over 





Engineering America’s dinner on a large scale, to preserve the tender 
quality and healthful goodness of harvest-ripe crops, requires modern 
food processing equipment that is fast and efficient. Typical of the many 
contributions perfected by FMC’s Canning Machinery Divisions is a 
giant one-man cook room that automatically pressure-cooks delicious 
cream style corn and a host of other canned foods. Employed by leading 
canners, this amazing FMC process retains the essential vitamins and 
delicate natural color and flavor that make food so appetizingly enjoyable. 


For the complete story of FMC and tts Divisions send for an interesting 
booklet, ‘Know Your FMC’s,”’ available on request 





p 





EERLESS PUMP Divisic 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 


EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 


FIRE FIG HTING EOL ~ haan 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL GHTING BO! 


Bt 
J )HN BEAN WEST TERN DIVIS 10ON 


CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5S, CALIFORNIA & FUNGICIDES 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING Lote ——P BOX € py a  & FREEZING EOL IPMENT AGEK ULTt mas EQUIPMENT 
3) R K OWN DIVISION 
' AG 


PACKING ) EU IPMENT Diva SION JOHN BEAN DIV 


IDA DIVISIO. 


ISION 


ARNGR /VER DIVISION 
fF DI 1ON 


Rot UCT D 
JONN BEAN WESTERN DIV 


VISION 
ton 








OUR BUSINESS IS IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 


How Yorkubes with the Hole 
Mean Better 
lee Service... 
Better Drinks 


a) 
~ s 


THEY'LL TALK ABOUT YOU There are no storage problems... no 
When you install a York Automatic Ice : clumping . . . no waste through melt- 
Mak r alk that proves your patrons , age... no worries about delivery 
@ppreciate being served Yorkubes the ice it no bothersome freezing trays. These 
@ubes with the hole —for faster cooling through : are just a few reasons why a York 
Greater cooling surface " Automatic Ice Maker provides per- 
Yorkubes are uniform, sparkling, clear... feet ice cubes for « ooling drinks ... perfect, 
With no “air pockets” to flatten the life of uniformly crushed ice for impressive service 
Barbonated beverages Produced at point-of- of all iced delicacies 
Hise, untouched by human hands, Yorkubes DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF how 
Bre as pure as your water s upply. money-making York products fit your opera- 
But, best of all, this rpipaes tions. Air eonditioning to increase sales or 


By ice doesn’t st more! It cos personnel efficiency. Automatic ice machines 
Gesxs—pays for itself out of say Ww to provide cube and crushed ice, or flaky, 


$nys— and greater nvenmence “velvet-touch” ribbons of ice for hou lisplay 


Bn extra preferred d vidend! and general use Industrial refrigeration to 

The York Automatic Ice Maker not - help improve manufacturing processes and 
produces in unfailing supply of ice cubes lower break-even poimts Let your nearest 
day, night and holiday-—but also all the York Representative give you the full story. 
crushed ice you want—at the flip of a swite h! Or, write York Corporation, York, Penn. 


YORKAIRE COND 
ING puts usfomers if 


personnel in 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A pocket comparator that works like 
jeweler’s magnifying glass is pEsthe 
for inspection of small yarts. A finely 
calibrated pattern on the comparator’s 
lens measures lines, circles, angles, and 
radii Manufacturer: National ‘Tool 
Co., 11200 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2. 

2 
Oil-well bearing, made by Michigan 
Powdered Metal Products Co., Inc.. 
Northville, Mich., has a core of sin 
tered metal that improves lubrication 
The core acts as a sponge for lubri 
cants 

© 
Forecast of product developments in 
1950 by 750 manufacturers has been 
put together by the New York Journal 
of Commerce. Write the He imal’s 
New Products and Services, 63 Park 
Row, New York 15. 

o 
A three-section kitchen range, Select- 
\-Range, can be fitted together in 25 
different arrangements. ‘The units— 
an oven, a surface-cooking unit, and ; 
cabinet—can also be oper: ited separ pale 
The range will be available in March, 
the manufacturer, Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., says. 

oo 
An emergency light for tricks and 
buses signals for emergency stops at 
night Compressed air, controlled by 
a trigger on the dashboard, shoves the 
light 15 in. out from the side of the 
truck, turns it on automatically. ‘The 
light warns on-coming traffic, while the 
driver puts out emergency flares. Mar 
keted by Safetv Signal, Inc., Denver 

* 
\ portable de-icing machine thaws 
frozen coal in steel railroad cars. The 
trough-like unit fits on rails beneath 
the car, is operated by one man. _ It’s 
1 product of J. C. Corrigan Co., Inc., 
41 Norwood St., Boston 22. 

* 
A coating for show windows protects 
products inside from fading under 
strong sun. Called Infracote, it’s made 

Control Products Co., Nutley 


» 
A weatherproof, 300-w. light has been 
ded to Sylvania Electric’s line of re 
flector-type lamps. The lamp is in- 
closed in a_ heat-resistant glass bulb, 
which is said to absorb the thermal 
shocks caused by weather changes. 

Rated life is 1,000 hr. 

° 
4 vacuum bulb changer grips light bulbs 
that vou can’t reach with your hands. 
Suction is applied to the rubber-cup 
sripper by a hand pump. rhe changer 
handles bulbs of 15-w. to 1,500-w 
sizes. The maker, Lumidor Mfg. Co., is 

at Los Angeles 11. 
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Could this mean a 


FORTUNE 


Every pound of bauxite, the ore 
from which aluminum is produced. 
contains a minute quantity of gal- 
liam. While no commercial method 
has been developed to extract all of 
this metal, Aluminum Company of 
America is now removing a small 


fraction of the gallium present in 
Aleoa bauxite. and is offering com- 
mercial quantities of it in high-purity 
metallic form. 

Gallium presents properties that 
are indeed stimulating to scientists, 
researchers and development engi- 


neers proper ties that open the door 


This cube melting in a man’s hand 


is the metal—GALLIUM. Long recog- 


nized as an element, gallium is now 


commercially available. To what uses 


ingenious Americans will put it, is 


anyone’s guess. Some already have 


started in a limited way. 


to possibilities in numerous fields. 


Gallium has an unusually wide 
Although it melts at 
temperature, it will not boil 
until heated to about 3600° FL It 


wets” the many ma- 


liquid range. 


body 


surlace ol 
terials——can be painted on glass to 
make a brilliant mirror. And it ex- 
pands when it solidifies. 

We can't predict what the future 
holds for gallium, but we're betting 
there will be 


profitable 


some amazing and 
developments in’ the 
vears to come. It may pay you to 


investigate this wonder metal. Gal- 


Moon Chemica 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


[ALCOA 


A 
A 
A 
A 


ALUMINAS + CALCINE MINAS + HYDRATED 


lium could mean a fortune to you! 

Let us send you a. free 
our booklet “Aleoa Gallium.” 
ALUMINUM ComMpaxvy or AMERICA, 


Cuemicats Diviston, 6004 Gulf 


copy ol 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





When allowed to solidify in am- 
ple space, gallium forms beauti- 
ful orthorhombic crystals. 











Everywhe 





Added Unleea 


High on a California mountain, a great telescope mirror is 
eased into position —by a P&H Overhead Crane. 


Deep in the Canadian wilds, the first dipperful of earth is stripped 
from a vast iron range—by a P&H Electric Shovel. 


Across the Texas plains ... magic! .. . a smooth, new road is 
fashioned from the soil—by a P&H Soil Stabilizer. 


Yes, you see the familiar Ps H| everywhere . . . on the machines 
that dig industry's materials . . . move its loads . . . build its plants 
. assemble its products . . . it is the sign of Added Values! 


Always there, these values are the proof of P&H Quality... 
the pride of P&H Service. As much as the familiar sign 
itself, they have been a part of every P&H product since 1884. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED /N 1884 


SERVICE 
ARNISCHFEGER 


4468 W. National Ave. «ET Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


PRPRPF 





TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES EXCAVATORS 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 





WELDING EQUIPMENT 


SOIL STABILIZERS 





“We put 73 SPEED CLIPS 


¢ 


real Saved G7 % of Assembly Cost!’ 


Attaching cardholders to stock bin shelves can 
become a very important assembly detail . . . 
especially when you discover that your present 
method costs you three times as much as it should. 

Borroughs Manufacturing learned this about 
the cardholders on their automotive parts bins 
when they began using SPEED CLIPS on the 
same job. These special Tinnerman fasteners 


immediately produced several benefits: They cut 


released 


down the number of assembly steps... 


Assembler positions long tab of clip in first 
hole, then snaps short tab into second hole to 
lock part in place. Clips on upper shelves 
additional ‘function of positioning 


perform 
partitions 


REPORTS BORROUGHS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


welding and press equipment... reduced material 
costs 30° ... and provided a total assembly 
savings of 67' 

Let Tinnerman SPEED NUT brand fasteners go 
to work for you. Your Tinnerman representative 
can tell you how. And our new booklet, “SPEED 
NUT Savings Stories” supplies proof of results. 
W rite for your copy. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 


Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 


New Borroughs Stock Bin for handy, 
efficient storing of a wide variety of 
automotive parts. 


VEZ 


ae 





ee 


MARKETING 


Sectional sofas (by Modernize, Inc.) pointed the trend at 


BIGGER BIG PIECES. Chicago to larger upholstered pieces. In contrast, smaller 


chairs and couches, designed for tight apartments, were smaller than ever. 


Kroehler Mfg. Co. al- 
STEEL FRAME. ready is tuming out 
chairs and sofas built by assembly line meth- 
ods with this welded steel and wood frame. 


Herman Miller 


PLASTIC VENEER. Furniture — builds 


this Eames-designed storage unit with plas- 
tic-coated plywood members. 


No Fears for Furniture 


Dealers at Chicago and Grand Rapids marts looked at good 
last quarter, stocked up for big year ahead. Prices steady now, 
but hikes may come this spring. TV steals Chicago show. 


Ihe U.S. is going to buy a whale of 
a lot of furniture this spring 
e Hope for Future—That’s what thou 
sands of weary furniture buyers hoped 
this week, as thev headed home from 
the January markets at Chicago and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Business was 
brisk at both marts, particularly so at 


Chicago where: 
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Attendance set record, beating even 
the January, 1948, market, when 24,000 
retail buyers crowded into Chicago for 
the show; 

Sales to retailers came close to 1948 
volume, the best previous year in the 
history of the American Furniturc 
Mart. And Gen. Lawrence H. Whiting, 


president of the Mart, even predicted 





A clean uniform will make every 
employee a special salesman 
for you. Employees in crisp cot- 
ton reflect a morale that instills 
confidence -- they create an 
atmosphere that leads to pleas- 
ant business dealings. Cleanli- 
ness sets the stage and estab. 
lishes the important first impres- 


sion your customer receives. 


Clean, fresh cotton work uni- 
forms, towels and other supplies 
are available on a service basis 
through local Servilinen agen- 
cies. Check your telephone 
directory today — guard the 
health of your employees and 
equip them for a better produc- 


tion and selling job. 


ee ee 





But, he never thought of a desk as an adaptable, 
efficient working tool. Nobody did until recently. 
Standardized dimensions that save floor space yet 
give more efficient working areas, drawer arrange- 
ments that can be quickly changed to suit new 
requirements, and complete standardization of 
parts, are new! They are part of the Multiple-15 


principle — the greatest improvement in desk 


engineering since the invention of the drawer. 
Mautltiple-15 desks are colorful and attractive, too. 
With Mudliple-15 desks you can plan an efficient, 


attractive office at low cost! 


Muriptelo s 


Write today for Tooling Up Your Office’. 
24 poges. A new concept in office equipment. 


— oe a oy 


Business FE quipit a) a © a 


Desks, chairs, files—featured by the leading dealer in your city. 





that the 1950 winter market might well 
turn out to be the heaviest buying 
market ever. 

Television, as expected, ran away with 
the show. 

The trade attributed the turnaround 
from last year’s caution to three main 
factors: 

Low retail inventories. The National 
Retail Furniture Assn. said furniture 
store inventories at the end of Decem- 
ber were 10% lower than they were 
the preceding year. Individual retailers 
said their inventories were as much as 
25% under a year ago and in much 
better balance. 

Good fall business, which had cleaned 
out inventories, gave retailers confi- 
dence for the spring season. For al- 
though retai] furniture sales in 1949 
ran about 10% under 1948 for the full 
year, fourth-quarter dollar sales were 
equal to, or slightly ahead of, 1948. 
When sales began to pick up in the 
early fall, retailers began placing orders 
to replenish their stocks. Premarket 
buying brought many of the better 
manufacturers to market with plants 
operating at capacity, and one to two 
months’ orders already on their books. 
A few talked of having to place one or 
two of their most popular lines on allo- 
cation. 

Fairly stable price situation—coupled 
with some fear that prices might go up 
later in the year—encouraged retailers 
to stock up. 

Actually, the price situation was not 
entirely stable. Most furniture manu- 
facturers had increased prices during 
the fall slightly over last July’s levels. 
But increases were spotty; they applied 
to one pattern in a line rather than to 
the whole line in most instances. What 
increases there were, averaged around 
4%. Manufacturers blamed rising lum- 
ber and steel prices for the hikes, said 
additional increases might be in the 
wind later this spring. Some furniture 
makers were refusing to book orders 
beyond the first quarter because of 
future price uncertainties. 

The retailers showed no resistance to 
the new prices. Nor did they demand— 
or get offered—any special price guar- 
antees (at last summer’s market, these 
guarantees were offered freely as a sort 
of promotional come-on). 

e TV Price Cuts—The whole television 
industry, on the other hand, revised its 
price schedules downward 15% to 20% 
at a time when demand is still very 
high. Major producers made _ last: 
minute price cuts to meet the pattern 
set by the competition; Westinghouse, 
Sylvania, and Hallicrafters, among 
others, had to slice off $10 to $20 on 
models whose prices had just been set 
two or three weeks previously. Minor 
producers waited until the last moment 
ind then dived below the level estab 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY © Grand Rapids, Michigan | lished by the industry’s big manufac 
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More Power to Lima-Hamilton Power Shovels 
.-- through TORRINGTON 
SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


On the power take-off shoft of its shovels, Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
uses Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings to transmit power smoothly with 
minimum friction loss and wear. 

Under shock loads, barrel-shaped rollers align themselves freely in the 
spherical outer race . . . can’t bind or drag. Even load distribution is se- 
cured without alignment adjustments, and maintained under deflection. 

Moximum life expectancy results from this combination of self-align- 
ment with tremendous load capacity in Torrington Spherical Roller Bear- 
ings. Secure these advantages in your heavy-duty equipment -- our 
engineers will be glad to help. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SPHERICAL ROLLER South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 
TAPERED ROLLER District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
STRAIGHT ROLLER 
NEEDLE 


SPHERICAL 


pe TORRI NGTON. ROLLER 


NEEDLE ROLLERS 





right down your alley 


youll meet 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE CHAIR 


_ You 
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RELAX IN 


The woodworking industry uses com- 
pressed air to make such furniture better, 
and at lower cost. With Gardner-Denver 
Air Compressors in the plant, there’s 
plenty of low-cost air for clamping, 
sanding, paint spraying, etc. 


AND IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


4 


THE STREET 
YOU LIVE ON 


“Speedy” is the word for street repairs 
when crews are equipped with Gardner- 
Denver air tools. This Paving Breaker, 
for example, makes fast work of concrete 
demolition. Gardner-Denver Rock Drills, 
Clay Diggers, Backfill Tampers speed 
other steps of the job. 


THE THEATER 
YOU ENJOY 


Air-conditioned comfort must never fail. 
That’s why many air-conditioning sys- 
tems —as well as sprinkling systems, 
refineries, etc.—depend on rugged 
Gardner-Denver Centrifugal Pumps — 
like the one shown here. 


—whether it’s large or small—the chances are you can benefit through some applica- 
tion of Gardner-Denver compressors, pumps, rock drills or other pneumatic equipment. 
Let us give you complete information on Gardner-Denver installations in other plants 
in your field. And remember, every Gardner-Denver product is backed by our more 
than 90 years of manufacturing experience. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 





turers—since price, and not brand name, 
is their chief customer lure. 

e RCA—In general, it’s the RCA price 
list that has set the pattern for the 
industry during the past three years. 
Some significant new RCA _ prices: 
$169.50 for a 10-in. screen tabie model: 
$299 for a 16-in. table model. 

Even RCA, though, had to fiddle 
with prices. When Philco announced 
a 124-in. table model at $199.50, RCA 
was forced to throw in a table (with a 
built-in antenna) with its own 124-in. 
model which it had priced at $229.50 

The official reason for RCA’s price 

cutting is lower production costs. Un- 
officially, however, RCA men admit 
that the competitive reason is just as 
important. The company is unwilling 
to give up any of its runaway lead in 
the TV field. 
¢ Du Mont—The only holdout against 
price cutting is Du Mont, which along 
with RCA, has one of the two magic 
names in TV retail merchandising. 
Du Mont has announced that it will 
not reduce its prices; instead the com- 
pany intends to rely on the prestige of 
the name to sell the sets in the “qual- 
ity” market. The recent price cuts, 
however, have left Du Mont so high 
and dry that the company could be 
forced to review its stand; Du Mont’s 
124-in. table model, for example, still 
sells for $329. 
e Costs Down--Considerable savings 
have shown up in production in the 
past month, chiefly as a result of a sharp 
drop in cathode-ray tube prices. Price 
cuts for a 124-in. tube have been so 
drastic that the cost difference between 
a 10-in. and 124-in. tube is now only 
about $1.50. As a result, many set 
makers have already abandoned the 
10-in. receiver. 

Another cost cutter: “New models” 
for the most part involve only minor 
changes from the old ones. Therefore, 
tools and dies have remained substan- 
tially unchanged for almost three years, 
while output has zoomed. RCA’s 
“new” 10-in. table model at $169.50, 
for example, is the same unit as last 
year's “Anniversary model” which sold 
at $199.95; the only difference is that 
the simulated wood-grain was left off 
the metal cabinet on the 1950 model. 
e Appliances—The situation in major 
appliances differs from TV. Few price 
cuts are looked for in the near future. 
Demand is high, and retail inventories 
are relatively low; supplies, especially 
in refrigerators, ranges, and _ lower- 
priced automatic washers, are far from 
plentiful. 

The only cheaper units being intro- 
duced are the so-called “stripped” 
models—units without refinements or 
those that are made out of cheaper 
materials. 

e Trends—Several new furniture style 
and construction trends also turned up 
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PLASTICS 


BOTTLES, FILM, 
SHEET, ROD, TUBING 


PACKAGING 
MACHINES 


Storting with the prepora- 
tion of empty containers for 
the filling line—and continu. 
ing with the arrangement of 
filled containers for the ship- 
ping platform — Stondard. 
Knapp machines avtomoti- 
cally handle cans, bottles, 
cartons, bags, and ¢ases. 

This pays-for-itself equip- 
ment includes unlocders, un 
scramblers, sooker feeders, 
case openers, bottle rinsers, 
labelers, case packers, ond 
cose gluers ond seolers, 

Whether you ore seeking 
to effect savings on, mecha 
nizotion of, or speed-up of 
your produetion line—along 


“Not substitutes—improve- 
ments’ hos been the Plox 
slogan, and it applies to the 
th ds of companies now 
using Plax products for pack- 
aging, display, insulation and 
structural purposes. 

Plaxpok bottles and film 
from polyethylene are con- 
taining an ever-increasing 
number and voriety of prod- 
ucts whose re-packaging hos 
meant multiplied sales. The 
same applies to Polyflex film 
from polystyrene — now, in 
quantity, the lowest-cost trans 
parent film on the market. 

When you want to know 
something obout plastics, you 





with quality control — you a  moy get a little extra from 
can count on Standard. Bee ie ™ a Plax — the most diversified 


Knapp for fundamental extruder of thermoplastic 


| For ilustrated, fact-packed literature, please write. 
STANDARD-KNAPP 


DIVISION OF HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


PLAX CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF HARTFORD-EMPIRE 
P. ©. BOX 1019, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


HIGH SPEED 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


GLASS MAKING 
MACHINES 


The perfection ond 
economy of today’s outo- 
matically-produced gloss 
container is due in lorge 
measure to the machinery 
and services offered by 
Hartford-Empire’s Glass 
Division 

The machines comprise a 
complete glass-making line; 
the services offer full moin- 
tenance ond research facili- 
ties. The laboratories offer 
small companies complete 
help in glass technology. 
They give larger concerns 
a means of checking their 
own laborotory results 

if you hove a problem 
involving the use of glass, 
you may find the quickest, 
simplest solutions ot our 
Gloss Division. 


Coils of metal automat- 
ically fed into one end of 
Henry & Wright Dieing Ma- 
chine quickly emerge os 
completed stampings ot the 
opposite end. This has led 
to their wide and consistent 
use in plonts of leading 
mass-producers, One of 
these machines does the 
work of four to five ordi 
nory presses 

In addition to a stondard 
line of versatile equipment, 
Henry & Wright has de- 
veloped and built other 
unique machines on special 
order 

When you wont to make 
more of something in sheet 
metal — and want to make 
it faster and cheaper — 
Henry & Wright con help. 


Fiera on pesos an saci matin, ease wit. 
GLASS DIVISION HENRY & WRIGHT 


OF HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY DIVISION OF HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY 
333 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 450 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


For a booklet which summarizes all machines and services, please write. 





RIVERSIDE TAUGHT THIS WIRE TO STRETCH ITSELF 


AND CARRY TONS OF CORROSIVE PULP 


Wire almost as fine as human hair forms the Fourdrinier screens 
that carry pulp in paper manufacture. 


Manufacturers of this wire, from which the screens are woven, had 
a great deal of trouble at one time because the stock supplied to 
them for drawing varied widely in composition and properties. 
The eventual result was breakage in the loom, excessive wear and 
lowered resistance to abrasion in service. 


So they came to Riverside. 


Riverside tackled the job, developed a phosphor bronze alloy to 
meet requirements. This particular alloy is notoriously difficult to 
make but Riverside found a way to control uniformity within 
very narrow limits. Result: —No premature breakage of the wires 
in weaving, negligible effects from abrasion and fatigue, and 
maximum resistance to abrasion. 


This same meticulous analysis and processing can help you with 

your Phosphor Bronze, Nickel Silver, Cupro Nickel and Beryllium 

Copper problems. In cooperation with your technicians, Riverside 

specialists will review specifications and 

fabricating methods; test chemical, 

physical and metallurgical properties; Lynas ‘ : 

examine the entire case history of your ae A 

product; recommend a specific solution. “a ii bronze 

And finally, we'll produce your alloy— : is 

standard or special—from raw materials vlidweti shlver 

to finished stock, and warrant it to meet RIVE RSI DE i 

your specifications. 

ts ALLOYS cupro nickel 
If there’s an alloy puzzle on your : ° 
desk—or around next week’s corner ’ 
—send the case history to us. 
Meanwhile, be sure to ask for our 
new pocket-size Alloy Handbook. 
It’s a mine of non-ferrous alloy 
information, and it’s yours for PS g 
the asking. ; THE RIVERSIDE METAL COMPANY 

: Riverside, New Jersey 


Newark, N. J. © Cleveland, Ohio * Chicago, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. © Rochester, N.Y. © Detroit, Mich. 


beryllium 
copper 


Ap rt Agent: International Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 52 Broadway, New York City 





at the Chicago market. One outstand- 
ing item was the welded-steel and wood 
frame for upholstered living-room fur- 
niture made by Kroehler Mfg. Co. ‘The 
new construction uses a welded steel 
frame, with wood bolted to the steel to 
permit upholstery fabric to be fastened 
on. Thus far, Kroehler has turned out 
ibout 15,000 sofas and chairs with the 
new frame. It will eventually convert 
all its nine plants to manufacture of 
the new furniture. 

Other trends: More use of plastic 
materials for upholstery; wide use of 
foam rubber—which, at this market, 
moved down from high-priced custom 
lines to medium-priced lines. Modern 
furniture was again the style leader at 
the market; even one traditional desk 
was designed to contain a cocktail mix 
ing table or magazine storage space. 
And small furniture, designed for tiny 
apartments, seemed to be getting 
smaller, while large sofas were bigger 
than ever 
@ Grand Rapids—Moder led the parade 
at Grand Rapids, too. Buyer attend 
ance was slightly lower this year than 
at some previous markets, but the 
amount of purchasing per buyer was 
definitely Iigher. Prices ranged from 
“no change” to increases of 5% or 
slightly more. More exhibitors came 
than in 1949 A 

Furniture design at Grand Rapids 
stressed adaptability and versatility- 
the same piece doubling for more than 
one application. A lot of new finishes 
were in evidence, primarily in grays 
and browns. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Ford truck prices were shaved $20 to 
$80 last week. Ford also cut $180 off 
the list price of its Ford V-§ station 
wagon and introduced a new six-cyl 
inder job at $1,895 Sona 


Ovington’s Manhattan's 1 04-year-old 
gift and home-furnishings store—has 
filed a petition to reorganize under the 
federal bankruptcy act. One reason for 
Ovington’s troubles: It’s at Fifth Ave 
and 39th Street, and the smart. trade 
has moved farther uptown 
* 
A “television-show train” is the latest 
bid by the New Haven railroad to boost 
passenger traffic. First train last week 
picked up passengers as far north as 
Hartford, took them into New York to 
see the Fred Waring program. CBS 
turned over all (1,000) seats to the 
New Haven 
Y 

Marketing data covering the first halt 
of 1948 on the U.S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii has just been published by the 
Dept. of Commerce. This is the third 
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in the department's series of “County 
Business Patterns—Business Establish 
ments, Employment, and ‘Taxable Pay 
Rolls.” ‘The reports cost from 15¢ to 
55¢ each, $10.75 for the complete set 
of 50. 


Chain’s End 


Hoving Corp. closes its 
Anson-Jones stores. One-price 
policy and supply difficulties 
may be the reasons. 


Next week the Hoving Corp. will 
close the doors of its Anson-Jones shops 
in New York City. ‘This ends Walter 
Hoving’s first and unsuccessful stab at 
mass-merchandising women’s clothes 

Hoving Corp.--which also owns the 
Bonwit ‘Teller and John David chains 

opened the first of its three Anson 
Jones Co. stores a little over two years 
igo. It was a one-price operation, sell 
ing dresses only (BW—Oct.18'47,p58). 
Walter Hoving saw it as the nucleus 
of a chain that would eventually spread. 
eln the Red—But the chain stopped 
where it was for the simple reason that 
it couldn’t get out of the red 

Until now, Hoving has defended the 
losses on the grounds that Anson-Jones 
was still in the experimental stage. But 
in packing the chain up, Hoving ad 
mitted that “we are not satisfied with 
future prospects.” . 

What went sour with Hoving’s ex 
periment? For lack of any word from 
Hoving himself, two possible explana 
tions occur to the trade 

The times. For one thing, there was 
the business recession of last spring. 
This apparently forced the chain to 
drop its original $29.95 tag in favor of 
varied prices in a lower range. When 
the chain did go back to one price 
recently, it pegged its clothes at $14.95 
\ low price like that may have made 
it difficult to get the proper met 
chandis¢ 

The idea. One school of thought 
lays Hoving’s troubles to the basic prin 
ciple of the one-price store. It argues 
that there’s no “price-line latitude” for 
1 customer to move around nm As one 
observer puts it, “Where’s the rule 
that savs a woman wants to buy all her 
clothes—-sports and formal! dresses both 

at one price? 

e Lower Profits—Anson-Jones’ 
may have been partly responsible for 
Hoving Corp.’s reduced profits for the 
first three quarters of last year. Net 
income for the period came to $178, 
78 as against $369,947 during the 
same 1948 period. Net sales meanwhile 
million during the 
$18-mil 


ke pses 


vere up from $16.7 
first three quarters of 1948 to 
hon last year 





HOW to get rid 
of alloy problems 


There are two fast, easy ways of 


4 me Talk AL & BUPRLY CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Rd LEAHY COMPARE | 


San Francisco, Col. 
Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
ALASKAN COPPER & GRASS CO. 


ALLOYS 


THE RIVERSIDE 
METAL coMrrT 


w Jersey 


International Brass & CopperCo.,Inc. . 
52 Broadway, New York City 








CHEMICALLY 

BLANKETS STEEL 

FROM RUST BY 

RENDERING MOISTURE NON. CORROSIVE 


e PREVENTS RUST 


e SAVES $ $ $ $ 
in LABOR and MATERIAL 


threatens the appearance 
metal products, put 


When moisture 
or utility of your 
NOX-RUST Vapor 
This amazing new 
with a magical chemical, offers complete 
NOX-RUS1 
Vapor Wrapper r leases an invisible vapor 
NON-TOXIC and ODORLESS—which 


corrosive effects. Elim- 


Wrapper on guard! 


paper, impregnated 


protection st corrosion 


robs moisture of its 
inates oily or greasy coatings--delivers your 


product clean and ready for use 


Manvfactured only by 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
America's Foremost Manufacturer of Rust Preventive Products 


2435 So. Halsted Street, CHICAGO &, Illinois 
DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - BALTIMORE 


AVAILABLE IN CARTONS, SHEETS, ROLLS 


IMPORTANT! The chemical* used to impregnate 
NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper has no relation through 
license or otherwise with ony similar product now 
on the market *Patent Applied For 


Write for LITERATURE and PRICES 
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Armco's Hook Still Pitches 


At baseball games or in company conferences Armco’s 
chairman Charles R. Hook likes to play up the personal side. Under 
his hand company will add 400,000 tons of basic capacity this year. 


Institute 


Jan.21 


American [ron & Steel 
talked about last week (BW 
"50,p9). 


outh of Armco Steel Corp.’ 
big East Works in Middletown, Ohio, 
construction workers this week are 
sv on When 
mpleted late th vear, at a cost of 


ibout $12-million, it will house three ing 


Armco’s new hearth building will 
ilso contain a big innovation in charg 
equipment. ‘The new device in 
hydraulic lifts at each furnace 
Il boost) Arme imnual =which will hoist entire sections of the 

by some 400,000 tons, floor, including the buggies and the 

company’s msolidated tracks they roll on, from the ground 
+.2-millhon tons. The level to the charging level. 

lso turn out to be the e Advances—F'or Armco, seventh largest 

the total producer in the industry, new depar- 
steel industry over tures are old hat. Among the com- 
mark that the  pany’s contributions to the industry’s 


1 new building 


t 


open-hearth furnaces. ‘The volves 
} 


innual ca 
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Jab 
STtt 


SLOWS DOWN 
MOTORS 
10 SPEED 


UTPUT 300% 


These are wire rewinders at Jones and Laughlin’s Wire 
Rope Division. Fach has an individual adjustable-speed 
drive—Thy _mo-trol® in this case. As the empty re el fills 
up, the rewinder slows down, SO that feet « ound per 
minute remain constant. As a result, average 1 el speed 
is far higher than when driven by constant speed motors, 


and one rew inder can do the work of three. 


THIS 1S JUST ONE EXAMPLE of what can happen when you 
adjust the speed of a machine to the work it 1s doing, In 


most cases you can produce at a faster rate. Nearly always 


you can process a greater V ariety of gor ids. Often you will 


turn out better products with less spoilage. 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED is NOT NEW. But many of the drives 
are. We have just issued a 24-page book that gives a com 
prehensive ané lysis of the whole subject. It is written 
from managements view point —backed up with nfor- 
mation the engineer wants Supplementing it are four 
books on ¢yP 
company letterhead for GEA-5334 Address Sec. 646- 2B, 
Apparatus Dept., Gene ral Electric, Sche nectady 5, N.Y. 


+ of drives. To get these, just write on your 








Builds the Best 
Pump for the 


\ \\ BJ Pumps make world’s highest centrifugal 
pump water lift— save a 99-mile haul! 


STANDING ON the south rim of Grand 
Canyon you are 99 miles from water 
or just 3200 ft.~-straight down the 
Canyon gorge! Prior to 1932, water was 
hauled by tank car from Flagstaff. 
Today, the National Park and hotel are 
amply supplied from the Canyon it- 
self. BJ Hydropress Pumps have been 
doing this tough job for 18 years! 


PUMPING DATA 


Original instollation: 4 BJ Hydropress Pumps, 15”, 
17-stege, 75 epm oat 3200 ft., driven by 2300 V, 
60 hp motors. As supply demands increased, two 
165 gpm pumps were odded in 1935 and two in 
1940. Puraps operate in pairs, alternating In service. 


Other Byron Jackson Co. divisions — 
BJ Service (Oi! well perforation) 
BJ Oil Tool (Oil well tools) 
Patterson-Ballagh (Oi! field specialties) 


This is just one example of how BJ's 

familiarity with the special problems 
of many industries enables BJ engineers 
to analyze your needs and build the 
pump best suited to your job. 
NOTE TO EXECUTIVES: Whatever your 
pumping problem, Byron Jackson engi- 
neers are ready to help. Write today, 
outlining your problem, or send the 
coupon below. 


BJ PUMP DIVISION, Dept. 153 
Our job is pumpi 





desired capacities of ot. 
pressure. Special requirements: 

















Byron Vackson Co. 


Since 1872 
P.O. Bex 2017, Terminal Aanex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Caneda: Railway & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd. 





ONCE steel plate at Armco was reduced 
to thinner gages in these now-obsolete 


hand-fed mills. 


technology are: a continuous rolling 
process now licensed generally to the 
industry, a continuous process for 
coating steel sheets with zinc or 
aluminum, a light, face-hardened 
armorplate, and a new grade of stain 
less steel. 

But for Charles R. Hook, chairman 
of the board, and the company’s chief 
operating executive, the departure he 
is proudest of is his company’s person 
nel relations. Hook has long insisted 
that the best way to promote em 
ployer-employee harmony is for the 
employer to get to know the em 
ployees first hand. W. W. Sebald, 
president of Armco, keeps putting this 
theory into practice by getting out into 
the plants, mingling with the men, 
talking to them at plant meetings 
¢ ‘To Promote Harmony—Hook’s first 
departure on this tangent, at the man 
agement level, took place on a_ hot 
Saturday afternoon in July, 1904. ‘Then 
just short of 24, and assistant general 
superintendent of American Rolling 
Mill Co., he climbed to the third 
floor of the Red Men’s hall in Middle 
town to attend a meeting of the em 
ployee’s union, Old-line union mer 
had been horrified when Hook first 
proposed this move, but he persisted 
and won. He wanted to suggest to the 
union a mill advisory committee “to 
prevent grievances before they hap 
ps ned " 

After the men finally accepted the 
suggestion, Hook met with the union 
committee every Saturday might in a 
back room of the old United States 
Hotel in Middletown. “We would have 
dinner and a cigar,” [look 
“Then we'd talk. As our understand 
ing of each other's problems grew, 
their interest grew Sometimes | 
would use a blackboard for diagrams 


recalls. 
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NOW modern cold reduction. mills like 
this one take long strips of steel and re- 
duce them quickly and smoothly. 


to illustrate what I was talking about. 
Often we would be there until mid- 
night.” 
¢ The Graphic Way—The men found 
out things they had never known. So 
did Hook. He learned that ‘“‘men can 
grasp things even if they haven’t had 
any particular training. ‘Tell it in sim 
ple language. Illustrate it. Always tr 
to find new ways of explaining things.” 

Hook still likes to use dramatic 
presentations to illustrate pomts he 
makes in speeches. Several years ago 
he was scheduled to talk to the Chi 
cago Federation of Labor, wanted a 
graphic way of answering the accusa 
tion that industry was hiding its profits 
in reserves 

He finally came up with the idea of 
using a pair of shoes—one new, one old 
As he talked to his audience he held 
up the new shoe; it represented a new 
machine. He told how it gets worn, 
and eventually gets to look hke th 
old shoe. ““Now,” he said, “if you've 
been putting some money aside each 
week, that’s vour reserve. You go get 
the money and buy a new pair of shoes 
That’s like a company buying nev 
equipment. But if you haven't been 
keeping anything as depreciation r¢ 
serve, there’s nothing in the pot. No 
shoes. Bare feet!” 
e Passing the Word—Hook also like 
to make a point of seeing that all of 
Armco’s 30,000 employees are as well 
informed as his executives, largely 
through mectings and company pub 
lications. Company foremen come in 
for special courses in all phases of the 
company's operatior 

Voday Armco (the company changed 
its name from American Rolling Mill 
in 1948), besides its plants in Middle 
town, has plants in Zanesville, Ash 
land, Ky., Butler, Pa., Kansas City, and 
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In these busy days, you cannot afford to lose precious time 
signing company checks. It’s a tiresome job that should be 
delegated to the Todd Controlled Signature Protectograph, 
the fast, easy-to-operate check signer that gives you triple 
control over check issuance. 
With this improved machine, you 
speed check handling... relieve check- 
signing fatigue...get imsured protec- 
tion... eliminate easy-to-forge pen and 
ink signatures. New features assure 
quick, effortless check feeding and 
insertion — checks can be signed at a 
50-per-minute clip! 


Let us tell you more about this Todd Protectograph check 


signer. Just clip and mail the coupon below for full inform- 


ation. (If you already have a Todd check signer, please note 


on coupon so that we can arrange a liberal trade-in. ) 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please let me have full intormation about the 

Todd Controlled Signature Protectograph, with 
ut cost or ot ligat on to me 


I have have not a Todd check signer 


COMPANY, INC. 
Utero (e| 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD a 
ew.1.28.50 


ak sas es ates ter fee ‘tees see de> comm ane 
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HELIWELDING 
boosts auto fender 
production 





A prominent automobi'e manufacturer 
found it difficult to give sheet metal the 
deep draw required by new styling. 
Assemblies such as fenders, drawn from 
one metal sheet, resulted in distortion 
and excessive splitting, even when 
drawn hot. Because of this, the manu- 
facturer turned to stamped and welded 
body sections — however, many welding 
techniques were tried and were found 
to be unsatisfactory. 


R. E. Ferris and C. E. Tromp, 
Airco representatives, were consulted, and 
recommended Airco’s Heliwelding proc- 
essing. It proved most practical, both from 
the speed and finishing standpoint — there 
was no distortion of the .042” sheet metal 
used. The photograph illustrates the Heli- 
welding of two stampings of the fender 


at a speed of 13” per minute, using Airco 


“aia! Cs 
IRCO 
Ss 


No. 1 Alloy Rod to insure freedom from 
porosity and pinholes in the weld metal. 
erm 

If you are interested in applying the 
Heliwelding process to a particular fabri- 
cation problem of your own, you will find 
some helpful hints contained in the pages 
of Bulletin ADC-709. Please address your 


nearest Airco office for a copy 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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ARMCO PRESIDENT W. W. Sebald 
gets to know mill employees by frequent 
personal swings through the plants. 


Houston. Armco International (which 
accounts for 2,000 of the company’s 
total work force) runs several plants 
abroad including a tubing plant in 
England and a fabricating plant in 
Rio de Janciro. Workers in the com- 
pany’s main mills in Middletown are 
represented by an independent union, 
as are those in Zanesville and Ashland. 
But in a good many other plants the 
company negotiates with the CIO’s 
United Steelworkers. 
e Earnings—Annco’s annual report for 
1948 will not appear until March. But 
some guesses place its 1949 earnings 
in the vicinity of $28-million. This is 
somewhat under the 1948 figure of $32- 
million, but it will still mean net 
earnings for the company’s 42,250 
stockholders of around $7 a share. The 
company plans to spend $28-million 
on capital expansion in 1950. 
Although Middletown has several 
big paper mills and a cigarette factory, 
there’s no doubt that Armco is the 
biggest thing in town. It employs 
about 6,000 of the town’s total popu- 
lation of over 30,000, and its plants 
dominate the surrounding landscape. 
e People Who Count—As_ Charles 
Hook sits in front of his big, old- 
fashioned roll-top desk he can look 
across the street to the red brick build- 
ing which housed the company’s first 
executive offices, and where he got his 
first offer for a job. Often when he re- 
ceives a new group of foremen in his 
office, he points out the window and 
in a few short sentences sums up his 
entire philosophy: “See that plant? 
Suppose you took all the men and 
women out of it and lined them up 
along the street. What would you have 
left? Only some buildings and ma- 
chinery, which couldn’t produce any- 
thing. It’s the people who count.” 
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If photographs of all the plants engineered, designed and constructed by Esasco during 
the last half century were put in one album — more than one billion dollars of investment 
in new construction would be represented. 


But engineering, design and construction tell only part of the story. For in addition to 
these projects—a few of which are shown here—EBAsco specialists have helped management 
solve problems in many other phases of business and industry--such as financing, 

business studies, insurance, systems and methods and industrial relations. 

EBasco’s team of engineers, constructors and business consultants has the experience and 
the knowledge to help you expand or modernize your plant— and help you keep your business 
operating efficiently. Moreover, they can do the whole job, or any part of it— from 
preliminary planning to “‘in service” operation and do_it anywhere in the world. 

Call on Esasco for the help you need. You'll find its team of seasoned specialists 

will get your job done quickly and efficiently. 

Write for the booklet ‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help’’ describing the many EBASCO services 
available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Yuincy 


SUPPLY THE AIR THAT MAKES 


FINE SERVICE POSSIBLE 


Backbone of super-service, 
Quincy Compressors are used con- 
tinuously by thousands of service 
stations and garages throughout 
the nation. Inflating, spraying, 
lubricating, starting, lifting—all 
requiring efficient air supply, are 
handled quickly and easily with 
Quincy Compressors, Service sta 
tion and garage men appreciate 
outstanding Quincy features that 
assure long service life and low 
maintenance costs 
In industry, Quincy Compressors 
are used by 160 leading manu- 
facturers as an integral part of 
their products. At home and on 
the farm, portable Quincy Com- 
pressors make life easier “101” 
ways. Quincy Compressors are 
available in sizes from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. For data on your com- 
pressed air requirements, write 
Dept. W10, Quincy COMPRESSOR 
Co., Quincy, Illinois 
NATIONWIDE AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
Quincy maintains a network 
of Service Depots across the 
country to provide prompt 
vice at all times 


Quincy Compressors for Many Jobs: 


DRIVING « CHUCKING « LIFTING + STARTING 
INFLATING «+ PUMPING + BRAKING « BLOWING 


SPRAYING « PRESSING « FILLING 
AGITATING « CONTROLLING 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices: New York ¢ Philadelphia 


Chicago * St, Lovis + Dallas * San Francisco 


Monufocturers cf@ir Compressors Excl 
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Balm for Overseas Business 


Treasury bill would let branch plants abroad pay taxes on 
earnings when dividends are brought home—instead of every year. 
Subsidiaries needn't be U.S.-controlled for tax credit. 


Businessmen with foreign invest 
ments are- due for some tax relief soon, 
if the Treasury Dept. has its way. 

¢ Better Climate Abroad—1I'reasury ex 
perts are now drafting a bill to iron out 
kinks in the Internal Revenue Code 
that now do a lot to make overseas 
plants a poor gamble. 

he bill is being touted as the depart 
ment’s contribution to the President's 
program (Point Four) for long-term eco- 
nomic aid to Europe and underde- 
veloped areas. 

If Congress buys the bill 

(1) American corporations operating 
branch plants overseas won't have to 
pay U.S. taxes until their profits are 
brought home. 

(2) U.S. corporations with foreign 
subsidiaries won't have tc hold a stock 
majority to be eligible for tax credits. 

e@ Obstacle—As things stand now, the 
U.S. tax code is a real obstacle to over- 
seas investors. Here’s why 

Say a company sets up a branch plant 
abroad. Legally, the branch is part of 
the U.S. corporation, ‘That means its 
profits are taxable once a year—the samc 
as home-ground profits 

For a young operation trying to grow 
roots in foreign soil, this annual pay 
ment can be a real handicap. Instead of 
plowing back earnings in the years when 
it needs capital most, the branch has 
to shell out for the revenue collector 

Further, any foreign  tax-incentive 
scheme, designed to lure new industry, 
is meaningless to the branch. hat’s 
because it already gets an offset against 
its U.S. taxes for any foreign taxes if 
pays. Ona vearly tax return, the foreign 
tax saving merely means loss of an 
exemption. 

e Partial Solution—Of course, if even 
U.S investor ibroad, 
there would be no trouble about vearl\ 


inc orporated 


tax returns. Income from a foreign sub 
idia \ leg: \ reign ¢ 

nly meets 1S. tax col 

comes home as divider 

too. For one thing, it is 

foreign country’s laws 
ibor laws. Often the restr 
+} 


ore than the parent comy 


] 


remove all 


n branch 


plants and subsidiaries—and give the 
U.S. investor the advantages of both 
As such, it should increase the volume 
of foreign investment some. If nothing 
else, the provision will make it more 
attractive for U.S. corporations with 
overseas branches to expanc 

As far as subsidiaries go, their spot 
will be a little cushier, too. At present, 
the tax code says that U.S. corporations 
must own more than a majority of the 
voting stock of their foreign subsidiarie 
to get a foreign tax credit on dividends 
But some nationalistic governments in 
Latin America and Asia won't allow 
foreigners to own a majority of the 
stock in corporations set up under 
their laws. Potential investors tend to 
shy away from such countries. So the 
Treasury would have tax credits on 
dividends extended to foreign subsidi 
irics that are not American controlled 
More Revampiag—The T'reasury pro- 
posals would also eliminate another 
drawback to expansion abroad 

One provision aims at making foreign 
work more attractive to U.S. engineers 
and technicians, as well as to overseas 
management men. If you were to go 
abroad right now, you wouldn’t be 
exempt from U.S. income tax until 
Jan. 1, 1951. Treasury’s bill would ex- 
empt individuals from income tax from 
the dav they establish a bona fide resi 
dence abroad 
e No Break in the Dam—Add all these 
provisions up and you get some clearing 
of the investment climate. Throw in 
the Administration’s proposal to let the 
I'xport-Import bank guarantee foreign 
investment against certain nonbusiness 
risks, and the tax provisions have a lot 
more meaning. But it’s doubtful that 
together these will make a real break in 
the dam that is holding the flow of 
U.S. capital overseas down to a trickle 

Perhaps Treasury could provide a real 
stimulus to overseas investments if it 
granted direct tax exemptions. But tax 
exemption plans are sure to run up 
igainst stiff opposition from deficit 
minded congressmen. ‘Treasury esti- 
mates that taxes on foreign-earned in 
come in 1947 brought in $200-million 
he take was probably somewhat higher 
in 1948. Anyway, it was big enough 
to make congressmen want to fight t 
keep the government's slice. 
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Pension-Plan Tax 


Requirements for a tax- 
exempt pension or welfare fund 
are strict and tricky. And 
exemptions are limited. 


If you are planning to set up a pen- 
sion or welfare fund for your employees, 
watch your tax angles. 

The U.S. Revenue Code is pretty 
fussy when it comes to tax exemptions 
for contributions, benefit payments, 
and trust-fund income. And once you 
set up your fund, you will have to live 
with it for a long time. That's why 
you should make sure, at the outset, 
that it meets all the code’s require- 
ments. 

Even if your plan measures up, how- 

ever, your worries aren’t always over; 
there still may be limitations on the 
deductions that you can take. 
e Two Funds—lThe way the code is 
written today, it might be better to 
sect up two separate funds—one for 
pensions, the other for welfare. 

The reason is that regulations gov- 
cming welfare funds are not so precise 
as those for pensions. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue may decide, at any 
time, that certain kinds of health in 
surance plans aren’t entitled to tax ex 
emption. You might discover, then, if 
you have a combined plan, that you 
have to reorganize your whole system 

not just your welfare fund. And that 
might mean fighting the battle with 
the union all over again. 

Just to play it extra safe, you might 
try to find out from the ‘Treasury—be- 
fore you sign anything—whether your 
particular plan is eligible for deductions 
as business expenses. 


|. Pensions 


Section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code lays down three important re- 
quirements that any plan must meet 
to qualify for tax exemption 

(1) At least 70% of all employees 
must be covered, although BIR can ap- 
prove plans covering a smaller per- 
centage im certaim Cases; 

(2) There must be no discrimination 
in favor of high-salaried executives 

(3) ‘The employer must be power 
less to recapture pension funds for his 
own use 

Say your plan meets these require 
Hi nts Income of your pension reserve 
funds is then tax exempt. But there’s 
still a limit to the tax exemption that 
can be claimed on contributions to it 
ind payments from it. 

Contributions. In figuring net in 
ome, an employer may deduct only 
those contributions that are essential 
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CONSTRUCT 
SPECIALIST 
FOR THE 


if you are one of the many planning an industrial 
project in the booming Southwest, here is a fact worth 
remembering: building conditions in the Southwest are 
unique; factors such as soil, climate, and terrain are 
unlike those found anywhere else in the country! 
Make no mistake about it: building under these con- 
ditions requires experience . . . Southwest experience! 
Brown & Root, Inc., is the recognized construction leader 
in this area. Its thirty years’ experience encompasses every 
phase of industrial construction in the Southwest. 
If you have Southwestern plans, this experience 
will prove invaluable to you. 


BROWN . best Inc. 


P. °. ’ HOUSTON 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associate C ies — 
Hee OPO nes @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 





SINCE 1918... PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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” That's why Cummins Diesels 
are available in these trucks: 


« Autocar 


e Hayes 


© Peterbilt 


e Available - e Hendrickson 
« Corbitt e International 


« Dart 
Diamond T 
Federal 
Four Wheel Drive 


Cummins Diesels power more 
heavy-duty trucks than all other 
Diesels combined—because truck 
manufacturers recognize what their 
customers know: 

that Cummins Diesels pay for 
themselves in fuel savings alone, 
time and time again... and do more 
work on /ess fuel with /ess mainte- 


CUMMINS ENGINE 


76 


COMPANY, 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA, U 


Kenworth 
Mack 
Oshkosh 
Pacific Truck 


Ward LaFrance 
White 


nance ib ame engine, gaso- 
line or Diesel. 

That's why truck operators specify 
Cummins Diesels. 


50 to 550 hp— 
On-highway trucks « off-highway trucks 
« buses « tractors ¢ earth-movers «+ 
shovels « cranes e¢ industrial locomotives 
* air Compressors « logging yarders and 
loaders « drilling rigs « centrifugal pumps 
¢ generator sets and power units « work 
boats and pleasure craft 


INC. - COLUMBUS 9, INDIANA 
S.A 


CABLE: CUMDIEX 





in meeting the fund’s actuarial needs. 

Payments. If the pension fund is 
noncontributory, an employee must 
treat benefit payments as straight in- 
come, subject to the regular tax rates. 

But if the employee is a member of 
a contributory pension plan, he need 
pay taxes annually on only 3% of the 
total amount he himself contributed 
over the years. 

The rest of what he receives goes tax- 
free—but only until this untaxed pen- 
sion income adds up to the total of 
employee’s own contribution. After 
that, all his pension income is taxed 
at normal rates 


ll. Welfare Funds 


There is no single section of the 
revenue code that will tell you just 
what the tax status of a particular wel- 
fare fund may be. Exemptions of em- 
ployer contributions, fund income, and 
benefit payments are governed — by 
widely separated—and really unrelated 
—clauses. 

Contributions. All an cmployer 
need do to make his contributions to 
a welfare fund deductible is show that 
they were “ordinary, reasonable, and 
necessary” business expenses; the code 
specifically states that salarics “‘or 
other compensation” come under that 
heading. 

Fund income. Another section of 
the code exempts the income of em- 
ployee associations that provide life, 
sickness, and accident benefits, if 

(1) None of the fund’s earnings go 
to an individual member—except, of 
course, in the form of insurance pay 
ments, and 

(2) 85% of the fund’s income comes 
from emplover or employee contribu- 
tions 

Payments. Still another section of 
the tax code exempts benefits paid to 
employees under state workmen's com 
pensation acts and health or accident 
insurance. The catch is that the code 
doesn’t sav what it means by insurance. 

When an employer merely agrees 
to pay benefits out of cash whenever 
a benefit accrues, there’s no problem: 
The worker has to pay income taxes 
on the money he receives 

On the other hand, if the employer 
signs up with one of the group health 
plans, the answer is equally simpl 
Payments are clearly exempt 

But if the employer sinks his cash 
into a fund that is formally set up and 
run privately, though on an ictuarial 
basis—what then? Is what the employec 
eceives really insurance? Or 15 it a 
muised wage payment? 


it’s anvbody’s guess. Guess 


Actually, 
vrong now, however, and you may have 
i lot of labor trouble later. 

e Informal Ruling—BIR could examine 
vour case on its individual merits and 
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give you an infonnal ruling—a ruling 
that it would feel morally bound not 
to repudiate. 

But a lot of careful study goes into 
every informal ruling and the bureau 
can handle only a few dozen cases at 
a time. With thousands of welfare 
plans about to be born, some other 
solution seems necessary. Eventually, 
Congress will have to step in to clarify 
the law. 


Business Windup 
Can Avoid Capital Gains 


Winding up an old business these 
days can be tougher than launching a 
new one f 

Reason: ‘The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has to be convinced that a 
dissolution really is the end of the 
business—not just a device to dodge 
capital gains taxes 

It’s alwavs hard to tell just where 
you draw the line. You can, however, 
get some idea of what is legal and what 
isn’t from a decision handed down by 
the U.S. Supreme Court this month 
e Utility Splits Up—A_ closely held 
utility operating in Kentucky found it 
self unable to compete with an clec 
trical cooperative using cheap TVA 
power. The utility’s shareholders of 
fered to sell their stock to the Co-Op but 
found that the co-op was interested 
only in distribution facilities—not im 
the generating plant. 

Io sell the transmission lines alone 
would have made the utilitv subject 
to a capit il gains tax. So the compan; 
transferred its distribution equipment 
to shareholders as part of its liquida 
tion; the rest of its assets were sold 
separately and the utility was formally 
dissolved. Vhe shareholders then sold 
the transmission lines to the co-op 

BIR promptly billed the sharehold 
ers for $17,000 in capital gains taxes 
Its argument: The utility had merely 
used the shareholders to put over 
what was really a corporate sal 

The company took its case to the 
Court of Claims, suing the govern 
ment for the return of its $17,000. The 
Court of Claims sided with the utility, 
ind so did the Supreme Court when 
the case reached it 
e Controlling Facts—The courts agreed 
with the bureau that the method bi 
which the distribution facilities were 
disposed of was chosen to reduce 
But the controlling fact 

(1) The liquidation and dis 
geenuinely ended the utility 
and existence 

2) The 


1} 


| the tr 
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Woodcut, 1880, courtesy The Bettmann Archive 


Inventor Crawford claimed: ‘By this device a horse can clean his 
own stable, cut his own feed, run a thrasher, fanning mill, corn 
sheller, or corn mill, churn, saw of pump, wash buggies, 

clean windows, or wet down lawns, water stock, and put ovt fires.” 


‘History is full of examples of the 
literal application of horsepower to problems of power 
transmission, many of which were entirely impractical. 
Twin Disc has devoted 31 years to a program of continuous 
research and development in the field of power transmission. 
Today there is a Twin Disc product that is the practical 
answer for every job where power must be applied ... 
in all types of construction, lumber, petroleum and farm 
equipment and in the marine and machine tool fields. 
Twin Disc CiutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


} Power Take-off Marine Gear 
Machine Tool 


Clutch 


CLUTCHES AMO/WYDRAULIC ORIVES 
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SUPER-GLEAN AIR 


for scientific research 
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HOLABIRD & ROOT & BURGEE, Architects 
MEHRING & HANSON, Mechanical Contractors 
GuST K. NEWBERG CONSTRUCTION CO., Genera/ Contractors 


New Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Laboratory 
Served by AAF Electronic Precipitators 


ACH year finds the petroleum 
industry obtaining more and 
better products from our precious 
oil supply. To further this search, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has erected one of the world’s fin- 
est laboratories at Whiting, Ind. 
Naturally, these buildings are 
air conditioned. And, as a further 
guarantee that outside dirt and 
soot would not hinder important 
experimental work, the system 
was equipped with AAF Electro- 
Cell Electronic Precipitators. 
More and more businesses are 
recognizing the fact that dust and 
soot are major obstacles to effi- 
cient, low cost operation. Whether 
it's a knitting mill or night club, 
department store or office build- 


ing—clean air invariably produces 
important dollar savings from the 
day it goes to work. 

American Air Filter will be 
glad to counsel with you on your 
air cleaning requirements. It is 
the only company offering a com- 
plete line of filters—an important 
factor when deciding which is the 
best type for your specific needs. 
And over 25 years of successful 
experience in this specialized 
field is your assurance of sound 
engineering advice and a quality 
product to back it up. 

Write today for name of your 
nearby AAF representative. He 
can show you where and how the 
right filter, properly applied, will 
prove a most profitable investment. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND ELECTRONIC 


PRECIPITATORS 
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Does John L. Lewis Play by Ear? 
Sirs: 


You say in the article “John L. Lewis 
in Retreat” (BW-—Dec.10’49,p21) 
that “few can equal the United Mine 
Workers’ chief in his grasp of the 
problems of the coal industry.” Does 
he grasp such fundamental facts as 
these: (1) that coal customers are his 
customers and not just customers of the 
operators; (2) that it is possible to price 
any commodity out of the market; (3) 
that all coal has to offer is cheapness 
and availability, and if it is withdrawn, 
people will go elsewhere for fuel; (4) 
that he is making strong the nonunion 
mines, handing them the market of 
his union miners and making for them 
nice profits on which to. expand and 
mechanize? 

Every time Mr. Lewis so cleverly and 
farsightedly calls a “Memorial Holi- 
day,” “Stabilization Period’’ or re- 
stricted work week (or whatever he calls 
his strike), he is cutting thousands of 
individuals and small plants to the 
point where they haven’t any coal, or 
are at least scared to death and face 
shutting down. During the war thcy 
had no place to go. Now, they can get 
oil, and increasingly they are getting 
nonunion coal. 

You say that 
Who does it pay? 

(1) The UMWA miners lose work- 
ing time. Perhaps in the case of steel 
company miners, time lost now is made 
up later. Not so in the commercial 
mines that are fighting oil and gas for 
markets. The UMWA miners need 
more working time, not higher wages 
And what about Welfare? Many men 
quit their jobs and “took the pension.” 
Mr. Lewis squandered the pension fund 
and then cut them off, Will they ever 
feel secure again? 

(2) Do coal users benefit? Their cost 
is upped, their supply is uncertain. They 
stockpile coal and in his “unorthodoxy” 
Mr. Lewis does not call a strike. Then 
they let storage run down and are 
caught short. Perhaps Mr. Lewis en- 
joys keeping them guessing. But then 
along comes an oil company. Oil goes 
in and coal is out “for a decade or 
two.” Even if dieselization of the rail- 
roads was inevitable, can anyone doubt 
it was greatly accelerated by Mr. Lewis’ 
tactics? 

(3) Does the country as a whole 
benefit? Our economy is disrupted once 
or more each vear and manv industries 
are forced into cutbacks and inefficient 
operations. And forcing utilities, rail- 
industrial plants, and countless 


“unorthodoxy pays.” 


roads, 
domestic users to oil is a great disservice 
to our country. When and if we get 
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But there’s no mistaking “HORSES” for “HAWSERS”’ on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


You Save Business Time 


PICTURE OF WHAT YOU SAY 


WHEN 


Business men—and entire offices — 
achieve the most at lowest cost with 
the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 

This most modern instrument 
gives you the full convenience of 
machine dictation... plus the supe- 
rior understandability of Edison’s ex- 
clusive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
much higher understandability than 
any other instrument. 


You save valuable time in dictating 


Now, from Edison, 
the only company 
making both elec- 
tronic disc-type (il- 
lustrated) and 
electronic cylinder- 
type, you gef an 
unbiased answer 
to “which type is 
best for me?” 


“EAR-TUNED JEWEL-ACTION” 


GIVES HER A CLEAR 


... your secretary does better, faster 
work... free from errors that waste 
her time—and yours. 

It Catches the Consonants that Count 
Sounds like s, 2, f, th ordinarily are 
difficult to catch when transcribing. 
Edison’s electronic Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action—reproducing thousands more 
cycles per second than any other 
dictating instrument —faithfully pre- 
serves these “high-frequency” sounds 


that count the most in recognition. 

Compact Disc Edison Voicewriter 
is the only instrument expressly built 
for office dictation... that is portable, 
too, but with no sacrifice of under- 
standability. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability be- 
cause only Edison has ‘Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” 





For free demonstration, phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 46 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. In 
Caneda: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Wire Rope Arch Lines and Chokers 
result of hundreds of tests by 
engineers and West Coast loggers 
how ropes for logging could be 

- « In that practical way, every 
wire rope is developed for its par- 


WIRE ROPE made of “Blue Center” steel has ex- 
traordinary ability to withstand abrasion, shock and 
fatigue—a roundabout way of saying that it lasts longer 
and costs less! And “Blue Center” steel is an exclusive 
Roebling development—made only by Roebling. Rec- 
ords show that “Blue Center” Steel makes today’s 
unbeatable wire rope for service and economy. 
Similarly, Roebling’s full range of electrical wires 
and cables, high carbon specialty wires, aggregate 
screens and woven wire cloth are the standard of 
quality. Research, engineering and the most modern, 
precision manufacturing facilities give the whole wide 
line of Roebling wires and wire products an unsur- 
passed plus value throughout industry. THAT'S WHY... 


Today 1s Reeling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlante, 934 Avon Ave. *& Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road % Cincinnati, 5253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. %& Denver, 4801 Jackson St. & Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * 
Loa Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. & New York, 19 Rector St. & 
Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
* San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. & Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 





into war, the demand for oil will be tre- 
mendous and the reserve will be low. 
Railroads, plants, homes will be 
equipped to burn oil. To convert them 
to coal will be expensive, slow and 
would consume steel and other vital 
materials. 

You say “Whatever Lewis does fits 
neatly, somewhere, in a pattern of 
strategy.” I suppose this includes being 
responsible for the Taft-Hartley act 
and its retention. And as neat strategy 
include his rude treatment of Mr. 
Ching. You say he wants to “main- 
tain a strong, tight coal union in the 
potentially lean decade ahead.’ The 
lean decade is very substantially of his 
own making, and as to the making of 
a strong union, is that done by having 
his men work less and earn less? There 
is more griping and headshaking by 
miners now than ever before. Does one 
build a strong union by shoving the 
business and the work into the laps of 
nonunion mines? Is it smart to wreck 
an industry today and console yourself 
that it will “snap back in a decade or 
two?” 

You may believe that Mr. Lewis is 
wise and farseeing but there are a lot 
of level-headed people following the 
coal situatvon who think Mr. Lewis’ 
judgment is overwhelmed by his violent 
dislikes, that he “plays by ear,” and 
that in the end it is not the good of his 
men, nor the country, nor the indus- 
try, nor the future that must be served 

but rather his own insatiable ego. 

A. P. CEDERLOF 
PEERLESS COAL, INC. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Red Face Dept. 
Sirs: 

You ascribe to me (BW—Jan.7’50, 
p78) the view, allegedly expressed in a 
speech at the recent convention of the 
American Economic Assn., that monop- 
oly, in contrast to pure competition, 
maximizes human welfare, promotes 
efficiency and leads to greater product 
diversity. Your reporter is in error in 
his account. I have never stated such 
a view. I feel quite certain that this 
mistake arises from confusing my name 
with that of Professor Edward H. 
Chamberlin of Harvard, who delivered 
a paper as one of a panel discussing 
business monopoly 

Neu. W. CHAMBERLAIN 
LABOR & MANAGEMENT CENTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


@ BUSINESS WEEK’S apologies to Econ- 
omists Chamberlain and Chamberlin. 
Harvard’s Chamberlin pointed to the 
possible virtues of monopolistic com- 
petition. Yale’s Chamberlain spoke to 
the question whether labor unions 
should be treated as simple economic 
monopolies. 
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/s there no end 
to this intend din: 


Cs, a happy enang, 


? with FIBRETONE™ 
acoustical CeMMngs : 


You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise 
and increase productive efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers 


convince you with an estimate... 


No ont likes 
business to be 
quiet, but it’s never good business to have 
noise — especially when it’s wnnecessary, 


Fibretone sound-absorbing panels are 
scientifically designed to help end costly 
noise—to give you a ceiling “with a 
hundred thousand noise traps.” 


In each 12"-square unit, hundreds of 
cylindrical holes or “noise traps’’ are 
drilled in the sound-absorbing material. 
In aroom 15'x 15' you'd have 108,900 
of these ‘noise traps.’’ As sound waves 
strike the ceiling, they enter the holes 
where the sound energy is dissipated. 


JOHN MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


Fibretone can be readily installed over 
existing ceilings. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, can be painted and repainted, 
and is designed to meet the most modest 
budget. 


To assure utmost in noise-quieting 
benefits, J-M Fibretone ceilings are in- 
stalled on/y by Johns-Manville or by 
J-M Approved Acoustical Contractors. 


You'll be under no obligation to let 
us answer two executive questions: 
“What will the job cost?” “How soon 
can you do it?”’ For a prompt estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 


York 16, New York. * Reg. U.S. Put. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


Transite* Movable Walis—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors — Corrugated Transite* — Flexstone* Bullt-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials—Ete. 








Mushrooms........ 


Magazines 


And mahogany, marble and mac- 
aroni! Every working hour, these 
and hundreds of other products are 
handled efficiently and econom- 
ically on cost-reduc ing, space-+ 
saving Rapistan Material Flow 
equipment 
Among peopl who know han- 
dling equipment, Rapistan ranks 


first. The reason? upreme de- 
/ 


pendability. Rapistan conveyors 
are designed to give trouble-free 
servic long after most others have 
been replaced. Whether you need 
a single conveyor, or a complete 
“flow” system—for product move- 
ment through processing, packag- 
ing, Storage and distribution buy 
Rapist in! It’ 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY of ‘R ipistan 
Material Flew at Work See how 


carloading was cut from 80 to 8 man 


profital le 


hours: a processor saved $200 week- 
ly 4 produc tion speeded up 75% see 
and how Rapistan can work for you’ 
“Rapistan” and “Material Flow”"—Trade Marks 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY Inc. 
168 Roapistan Bidg., Grond Rapids, Michigan 


wat 


Representotives in Principal Cities 


PMATERIAL flow EQUIPMENT 


—, d 

CONVEYORS: POWER OR GRAVITY 
PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 

CASTERS © FLOOR TRUCKS © WHEEL TRUCKS 
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TEXAS OIL MILLIONAIRE Glenn McCarthy has asked RFC for a loan. Here’s .. . 


Why He Wants $70-Million 


Behind Glenn McCarthy's application for a $70-million loan 
from RFC seems to be: (1) shortage of ready cash; (2) trouble with 
chemical properties; (3) drop in crude-oil output and margins. 


What’s the real reason behind oil 
man Glenn McCarthy's sudden request 
for a $70-million Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp loan (BW —Jan.21 50,p3 ))? 
Is the Texas financial giant really 
strapped? Or is it something far less 
ONMNOUS 

Phose questions have had Houston 
buzzing ever since the news leaked out 
last week that, back in December, Me 
Carthy had applied for federal aid. But 
Houstonians—and just abc 
clse—are pretty much ni 
to the correct answers 
e Lone Wolf—And that’s about what 
you'd expect MeCarthy a rough 
20th-century-style, lone 


t \ ry 
I eve 


1 
+ 
t 


he dark as 


and-tuimble, 
wolf entrepreneur; he has never had the 
habit of talking er his fiscal affair 
n public And RFC—like any banking 
istitution—is always very cumspect 
when it Comes t 
loan applications 
e The Facts—But these facts are known 
(1) ‘Phe loan applic 
behalf of McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp., 
McCarthy Chemical . MeCarthy 
Center, Inc. (a McCarthy holding com 
fabulous 


' 
vas filed on 


pany which owns Houston’ 
Shamrock Hotel and adjacent property 
and McCarthy personally 

2 Proceeds of the loan, if it’s 
ranted, will be used primarily for the 


development of McCarthy’s oil prop- 
ertics 

3) The Houston RFC office (which 
an’t make direct loans of over $100, 
000 without a Washington O.K.) is now 
studying the application, and will soon 
forward its recommendations to Wash- 
ington. 

\nd--though this can’t be strictly 
classed as a “‘fact’—it’s generally con 
eded that the loan application does not 
mean that McCarthy is “broke.” 

e Behind the Facts—Beyond this infor 
mation, Houston, Washington, and: 
New York are flooded with McCarthy 
rumors Many are obviously mere 
flights of fancv. But several seem to be 
well based. Here’s how they line up 
e Short of Cash?—\ecCarthy is defi 
nitely faced with some serious prob 

ms, and he has to solve them some 
how, soon. Furst of all, the cash posi 
tion of his empire seems to have been 
getting tighter and tighter Houston 
estimates of the amount of overdue ac 
counts pavable run as high as $2-million. 
Vhere are several causes of the lack of 
cash. Among them 

(1) Demand for petroleum has fallen 
off 

Profit margins in the petroleum 
industrv have narrowed 

(3) The ‘Texas Railroad Commission 
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has cut allowable output of the state’s | 


oil wells by more than 10% since No 
vember. 

4) McCarthy's extensive petroleum 
chemical operat ons have not been 
profitable in recent months 

(5) McCarthy sank some $20-million 
into the Hotel Shamrock, and has had 
very little return so far on the in 
vestment 
¢ Selling Properties—l’or some time, ap 
parently, McCarthy has been unable 
to bolster his dwindling cash reserves 
by borrowing Phat would explain 
why he has been selling otf odds and 
ends of his varied properties 

Last year, for instance, he sold one 
of his choice Houston business prop 
erties, the profitable, 22-story Shell of 
fice building. He also disposed of a 
Detroit steel-tube plant, which he had 
bought a while back when pipe was 
hard to come by in the open market 
here’s a report that he may even have 
sold his 20 stock interest in one of 
Houston’s leading banks—the Second 
National—though some of lis associates 
emphatically deny it 
e Insurance Loans—lven before these 
sales, McCarthy was not always able te 
finance his expansions out of carnings 
‘Though it’s not generally known, he 
has at least two large loans outstanding 
with insurance companies One is for 
$13-million at 4% with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society The other 
supposed to be with the nation’s largest 
life insurance company, the Metro 
politan; the size and terms are not 
known 

Pressure from one of these cred 
who isn’t satisfied with the 
status of the loan, is said to be a1 
for McCarthy’s appeal to REC 

.quitable officials sav their dealings 
with McCarthy are satisfactory in even 
way, and that their loan to him, which 
is secured p incipally by mortgages on 
oil properties, has been handled stricth 

erding to agreement. Metropolitan 
officials (if it is Metropolitan) may be 
just as pleased with their McCarthy 
loan—but they aren’t talking Ihe 
guess is that this loan is secured by 
mortgages on MeCarthv’s chemical in 
terests—the segment of his empire that 
hasn't been doing too well lately 
e Based on Oil—MecCarthy’s fortune (es 
timates range all the wav to 
million, but conservati 
guess at about $50-1m1 
founded on oil He 
League Citv oil field, on the Texas 
Coast, about 10 vears ago. Some 
friends believe that historv may 
itself-—-that a couple of recent strikes on 
McCarthy oil properties may be enough 
to pull him out of anv hole he ight 
be in now 

The strikes in question are in the 
Collins Lake district of Brazoria County 
and the New Ulm field in Austin 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Rust can be stopped... stopped easily, surely, 
economically! RUST-OLEUM is the answer. For 
25 years it has proved its capacity to stop and 
prevent rust at sea, in fume-choked industrial 
areas, on railroad rolling stock, bridges and 
signaling equipment. 


RUST-OLEUM ... an exclusive formula . ., 
protects metal with a tough, long-lasting pliable 
film that dries to a hard, firm finish that defies 
rain, snow, salt air, fumes and weathering. It adds 
years of extra use to metal roofs, tanks, sash, 
fences, stacks, gutters, downspouts, machinery 
and other metal surfaces. 


RUST-OLEUM decorates as well as protects. It is 

available in all colors, aluminum and white. It 
can be applied to metal where rust has 
already started. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
Industrial Distributors in most principal 
cities. See our complete catalog in Sweets, 
or write for full information. 


RUST-OLEUM corRPORATION 


2423 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois 
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VAPORIZING LIQUID 
The all-purpose extinguisher 
effective on almost every kind of 
fire. Safe on electrical fires, too 
1 qt. and 1% qt. pump types; 2 
qt. and 1 gal. pressure-operated 
types 





CHEMICAL FOAM 
2% gal. size produces about 22 
gals. of fast-acting foam. Ideal 
for flammable liquid and ordi 
nary combustible hazards. Also 
in 10 gal. and 40 gal. (above) 
wheeled unit 





MANUAL AND 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
Complete fire-fighting systems, 
using chemical foam or airfoam 
For storage tanks, dip tanks, 
loading racks, et 








Pa’ 


CARTRIDGE-OPERATED 


Eliminates annual recharging. 
For fires in wood, paper, textiles, 
etc. Shoots water or antifreeze 
solution. 24% gal. size 





ALSO AIR FOAM, SODA-ACID 
PUMP TANK, AND OTHER 
EXTINGUISHERS 





Get the RIGHT 
renes 
for the RIGHT 
places 


@ Buy them the reliable, prompt, 
economical, easy way — from your 
local Pyrene jobber. 

Not all fire hazards are the same. That’s why 
PyRENE* builds a fire extinguisher for every 
kind of hazard. You can buy them all from 
one source of supply — your local jobber. That 
way, you get immediate delivery, you pay no 





freight charges, and you deal with an estab- 
lished business right in your own community. 
Whether it’s a hand extinguisher or auto- 
matic system,every PYRENEis precision-made 
for sure protection. PYRENE is a name you 
can trust, a product you can always rely on. 
Write for address of your local PYRENE jobber. 
“T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue 


parevetnmens 4 


Newark 8, New Jersey 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


County. In each of these areas drilling 
operations have produced what McCar- 
thy calls a most promising well. 

But there are Texas oil men who 
aren't nearly so hopeful about these 
two fields as McCarthy seems to be. 
They say that many dry wells have been 
drilled in both of those fields in recent 
years. And they point out that Gulf 
Oil Co. once controlled the New Ulm 
acreage, and turned it over to McCarthy 
(under a profit-sharing agreement) only 
after its own extensive dnilling opera- 
tions had uncovered little of value. 

e Why $70-Million?—If RIC should 
grant the $70-million loan, it would be 
the largest advance of government 
money to a private business enterpris¢ 
since the war. And many observers 
have wondered why McCarthy asked 
for so much. The answer may lie in 
that old principle of bargaining: “You 
probably won't get what you ask—but 
the more you ask, the more you'll get.” 
e Uncanny Ability—What will happen 
to McCarthy if RFC turns him down? 
Most people who have followed his 
carecr figure he'll make out all right. 
Vhey say that he’s certainly not broke 
yet, and that he’s the kind of man who 
has an uncanny ability to bounce back 
with renewed vigor from blows that 
would leave other men flat on the floor. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 











Latest Wall St. numor: U.S. Steel will 
offer publicly more than $300-mullion 
in new debentures (perhaps convertible 
into common stock) to finance its new 
tidewater mill (BW-—Jan.7’50,p24). 
Streeters close to Big Steel, however, 
don’t think there’s much to the fi- 
nancing reports 
e 

A temporary bust is the verdict on last 
weck’s offering of 640,000 additional 
shares of Middle South Utilities com 
mon. Reason: Soon after the sale 
started, Big Board trading in the al 
ready outstanding common sent prices 
skidding below the $19.20 offering 
price of the new shares. 


e 
Pepsi-Cola Co. (BW —Dec.17'49,p$1) 


supposed to be about ready to an 


sale of its Cuban sugar prop 
crtics Reported price: —$6-million, 
which would give the company a $3 


million profit. 


nounce 


6 
A 25° cut in preferred outstanding i: 
slated for Mar. 3 by B. F. Goodrich 
It will retire $10-million of its $5 pre 
ferred shares. 

ry 
Savings deposits went up 7.3°%-—$761 
million—in New York state last year. 
Dollarwise, that about matches the 
gain in 1926-29. 
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Sell-Lease Twist 


Los Angeles investment 
house will build your plant, sell 
it to investor, arrange for lease 
to you. Your capital cost: $0 


\ Los Angeles investment house has 
added a new twist to the sell-lease dea 
It’s a package plan that supplics a man 
ufacturer with a new plant—without his 
having to put up a dime to build it. 

Sell-lease arrangements usually in 
volve the sale of some existing plant or 
store to an institutional investor. ‘The 
seller then rents back the property un 
der a long-term lease. ‘The advantage, 
from the seller’s standpoint, is that the 
deal frees capital funds tied up in 
plant and equipment (BW —Apr.17’'45, 
p96) 

@ One-Control Package—The plan as 
worked out by the Los Angeles house 

George W. Carter Co.—keeps the 
manufacturer’s funds fluid right from 
the start. Carter offers its clients what 
amounts to a ‘“‘one-control package.” 
Under it, Carter agrees to buy a plant 
site for the manufacturer, hire archi 
tects, and construct a building that 
meets the client’s requirements It 
also agrees to sce to it that the building, 
when completed, will be bought by an 
insurance company, college, or private 
investor. The mvestor, in turn, pledges 
itself to lease the property to the client 
under a long-term contract. 

Not until the client signs the lease 
and is ready to move in does he have 
to put out any of his own money. Up 
until then, lability for all phases of 
the project are assumed by Carter. It 
retains title to the property until the 
transaction has been entirely com- 
pleted 

(he time period of the lease gen 
erally runs for 20 to 30 years; occa 
sionally, it stretches to 40 years An 
option for renewing for another 10 
vears or so is often in the contract 
Most of the contracts are negotiated 
as net leases (owner pays taxes 
e Rents and Profits—The rental cost of 
the new property, as in the case of all 
sell-lease deals, varies, depending upon 
the credit standing of the occupant, the 
nature of the building, and its location 
Generally speaking, though, vearly rent 
als are based on one general formula 
Thev are set at levels high enongh 
(1) to amortize most or all of the cost 
of the property during the initial term 
of the lease: and (2) to provide the in 
vestor who purchased it a “satisfactory” 
annual return on his money 

Carter’s profit from the deal comes 
from its work as the builder of the 
property. And, normally, it has to pony 
up no more than 20% of the building 
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For enduring performances 


choose CONCRETE construction 


"'@-supsan HIGHWAYS usual- 

ly carry the largest volume 
of heavy traffic. Yet they actually 
cost the least to maintain. 

[wenty-eight State Highway Depart- 
ments keep records on maintenance costs 
by types of road surface. These records, 
which cover 215,166.2 miles of highways, 
average 16 consecutive years. 

They show that it costs an average of only 
$109.84 per mile per year to maintain con- 
crete pavement. Other tvpes range from 
$137.54 to $485.12. That is important to you, 
Mr. Taxpayer, because you pay the bills. 

The cost ofmaintaining concrete highways 

or concrete homes, or farm buildings or 
sewers or any other structures and improve- 
ments—is low because quality concrete 
possesses exceptional durability. 

The principles and procedures for 
obtaining quality concrete construction 
are so simple and so easy to follow that 
concrete can be built to withstand any 
condition of service or exposure, 

Equally important, concrete 
is economical because its first cost 
is moderate and it gives long years 
of service. Here’s how it work 


out in simple arithmetic 


SS 
| MODERATE FIRST COST 

L\ Low MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 

Y > LONG LIFE 


| = LOW ANNUAL 


—_————a 


cost 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend th@pses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 








If you’re looking for new markets to keep your sales volume up — 
look to the sky! 


If you’re interested in getting your share of a 5 billion dollar market 
—look to the sky! 


If you'd like to latch on to the most exciting, fastest-growing industry 
in America today — look to the sky! 


The aviation industry is not just big—it’s tremendous! And it’s 
growing every day. 


Right now, it’s spending at the rate of almost 10 million dollars 
a day. More than half of its material requirements will come from 
subcontractors and secondary suppliers—- and that means people 
like you! 


Look over the following items carefully (there are many others), 
and see if they don’t suggest sales opportunities to you: 


Electronics and photographic equipments, special purpose motors, 
miles on end of wiring and cable, magnesium, steel, copper, rubber, 
textiles, bearings, hardware, tools, actuating systems and devices, 
trucks, carts and fasteners...in fact, countless other products of 
almost every known industry. 


For complete details, write for your copy of “Aviation Week — and 


the Market it Serves.” Aviation Week, Dept. B, New York. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y.... Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Look to the Sky 


for your market 


MEMBER 
OF THE 
ABC AND ASP 





New LCL Service 
SLASHES 
FREIGHT RATES 


to West Coast 


Clipper ‘‘Scheduled Westcoasters”’ 
are now operating from loading sta- 
at Chicago, New York, Phila- 


delphia and Baltimore, to destination 


tions 
terminals at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. Clipper 
also maintains service from hundreds 
of points located in 23 eastern and mid- 
western states to all points in the states 


of California, Oregon and Washington. 


SAVINGS AS HIGH AS 55e 
PER HUNDRED POUNDS— 
All Commodities Mandlied 


Clipper Westcoasters are not a 
daily service. Cars leave every other 
week and the substantial savings 
that can be effected by this deferred 
service are passed on to you. These 
savings run as high as 55c per 
hundred pounds depending upon 
commodities and volume shipped. 
WHAT CAN Clipper 
Westcoasters SAVE YOU 


ON YOUR COMMODITIES? 


Send us a copy of your bill of lading or 
a list of the commodities you ship and 
we will indicate our rates. Compare 
these Clipper rates with those you are 
now paying and see for yourself the 
savings which Clipper ‘Scheduled 
Westcoaster”’ 
YOU! Do it 


by return mail! 


Service can effect for 


we'll send rates 


j 
today 


“Clipper Westcoasters ...a 
new service by an old Company”’ 


323 W. Polk St.. Chicago 7,11, 


LOADING TERMINALS: 

NEW YORK: Pier 49, North River 
PHILADELPHIA: Ontarioand Trenton Sts, 
BALTIMORE: Met. Royal Ave. and Oliver St, 

CHICAGO: 1615 8. Lumber St. 
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cost. Once it gets a commitment to 
buy from a private or institutional in- 
vestor, Carter borrows up to 80% of 
the total cost involved. Sometimes it 
is a bank that provides this interim 
financing, but often it turns out to be 
the same insurance company that has 
committed itself eventually to buy the 
property. 

@ The Boss—Dominant factor in George 
W. Carter Co., is, as you might ex 
pect, George W. Carter. He owns 50% 
of the $150,000 of capital outstanding 
Next largest stockholder is a local, pri- 
vately owned investment company, 
West Shore Co. (also known as Ven 
tura Land & Water Co.). West Shore, 
which carries an AAA Dun & Brad- 
street rating, owns 34% of the shares 
in Carter. The remaining 16% is held 
by West Shore’s general manager, Rob 
ert Jackson. 

Carter himself was born in San Diego 
and grew up to become a linotype oper- 
ator. Before he was 21, he was boss of 
a printshop with 180 workers. 

From there he went into finance, af- 

ter winning a scholarship in the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange Institute. He 
has stuck with finance ever since, be- 
cause, he says, “You have to be near 
money to make money.” 
e Beginnings—Carter got into sell-lease 
deals by dabbling in estate management 
and real estate. He hit upon his one- 
package idea when he realized that 
handling contracting work, as well as 
financing and negotiation, might hike 
his share of profits. 

Carter’s first client for his one-pack- 
age deal turned out to be Pacific 
phone & Telegraph Co., one of the 
largest operating units in the Bell 
system. 

* That transaction, Carter says, was the 
first of its kind for any West Coast 
utility. He's pretty sure, too, that it 
was the first of its kind anywhere 
(Some companies that have engineered 
postwar sell-lease deals might disagree 
e Biggest Client—Apparently the serv 
ice he gave Pacific ‘Tel. & Tel. on their 
first meeting was satisfactory. For since 
then the company has become his big 
gest client. Carter’s deals with Pacific 
to date involve the erection of 41 
office and maintenance buildings, valued 
at around $4.5-million. 

Associated Telephone Co.,  Ltd., 
which operates California’s largest “in 
dependent” phone system, has also 
been an active user of Carter’s one 
package plan. Carter is now building 
1 $650,000 centet 
for Associated in Long Beach. He has 
already finished a $875,000 office build- 
ing for Associated in Long Beach. 
¢€ Others—Tclephone companies, how 
ever, aren't Carter’s only clients. In or 
near Los Angeles, he has put up build 
ings of one type or another involving 

ts ranging up to $400,000 for such 


I'cle 


revenue-accounting 


well-known companies as National Cash 
Register, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
Bullock’s Department Store, Standard 
Brands, and U.S. Gypsum. In Denver, 
Carter handled a $225,000 plant job 
for Remington Rand. 


To the Rescue 


Chicago's First National, 
N. Y.’s Chase, Philadelphia's 
Pennsylvania Co., make capital 
loans to small business. 


It’s hard for small businesses to get 
new capital from Wall Street. There 
are several good reasons. Registration 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission costs so much that small com- 
panies are hard put to mect the cost 
of a stock issue. Commercial banks 
have usually considered long-term loans 
to small businesses too risky. Added 
to that, there’s the difficulty both large 
and small concerns feel nowadays. The 
income tax discourages equity investors. 
e Awakening Interest—In the past few 
months, congressional investigators have 
been agitating over the plight of small 
business. Some sort of semi-public 
credit banks for small business has even 
been suggested. Partly as a result of 
this prodding, financial institutions have 
begun to show an interest in this field. 

Last week, the mighty Chase Na 
tional Bank announced it had set aside 
$10-million in order to join with its 
3,700 correspondent banks in giving 
intermediate-term credit (roughly five 
years) to small local concerns 
~ The week before, Pennsylvania Co. 
for Banking & Trusts, of Philadelphia, 
advertised that it would loan up to 
$25,000 to small businesses for capital 
purposes, for periods up to three years. 

The life insurance companies are 

also awakening to the possibilities of 
this field. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., biggest of the lot, has set up a 
division to experiment with small busi- 
ness loans. The Met will work with 
local banks that are willing to take at 
least 10% of each loan. 
e Pioneer—But if capital lending to 
small business has been relatively un- 
explored territory on the Street, at 
least one large company clsewhere has 
made a specialty of lending money to 
capital-needy small concerns The 
lender is one of the country’s leading 
banks. First National Bank of Chicago. 
Until this week. few finance men knew 
of First National’s venture, though it 
is three vears old. The bank hasn’t pub- 
licized its plan But word of it has 
spread among bankers and small manu 
facturers in the midwestern area the 
bank serves. 


Soon after the First Na- 


war's end, 
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tional decided to extend term-loan fi- 
nancing to small companies. (Term 
loans are loans paid off in regular instal- 
ments.) ‘The bank realized that many 
small firms needed capital funds to 
start up peacetime work after the war, 
or more working capital to handle a 
greatly increased sales volume, or funds 
for new machinery and buildings. 

The bank set a maximum maturity at 

five years, for loans of from $50,000 
to $250,000, with repayment in 
monthly or quarterly instalments. ‘These 
loans are definitely for capital needs. 
Limitations on dividends that can be 
paid during the term on issuance of 
capital stock, and on additions to fixed 
assets vary with each loan. So does the 
requirement of a minimum working 
capital. 
@ Good Record—First National iooks at 
its plan from two angles: as a way to 
meet the credit needs of business in 
its community, and as a way to build 
good will and good business for the 
bank On both counts, the bank’s 
officers are enthusiastic. ‘The expected 
losses have been almost zero. 

One reason for the good record, bank 

officials say, is the good state of busi 
ness during the three years the plan 
has been in effect But they lay a 
large part of their success to the efh- 
ciency of the system—and of the men 
who handle the business. 
e Experts in Charge—The operation is 
set up on a divisional basis (the loans 
are called “divisional term loans” At 
the head of each division is an expert 
in the specific industry which that di- 
vision serves. Because each senior lend 
ing officer knows all the ins and outs 
of the business he loans to, he can 
make loans that might seem risky to 
the less well informed. 

At the plan’s start, First National’s 
executives carmarked $5-million for di 
visional term loans for smaller firms 
Later, they increased the authorized 
total to $7.5-million, last vear made it 
$10-million. Total outstanding divi 
sional term loans on Nov. 1, 1949, were 
$5.2-million 
e A Division Reports—T’o sce how the 
plan benefits both borrower and lender, 
take a look at the work of one division 
—the one that handles business with 
manufacturers of iron and steel, ma 
chinery, agricultural implements, cle: 
trical products, radio and machinery 
sundries 

This division has made more loans 
than any other division under First Na 
tional’s setup. Between 1946 and Nov 
22, 1949, it had made 63 small term 
loans to 56 companies for a total of 
$7.7-million (Seven loans were re 
written to the same companies to ad 
just them to changing conditions 
This reduced the total to $6.9-milhon.) 
Twenty-two of the loans, for a total of 
$1.6-million, have been paid off en- 
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SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS 
MAY NEVER KNOW... 


but the efficient operation of many 
pneumatic tools is vastly aided by the 
dependable air receivers built by 
Pressed Steel Tank Company. 


LIFE OF THE PARTY... 


that’s beer, the hearty beverage of 
moderation. And its good quality is 
protected from brewery to tavern by 
Hackney stainless steel lightweight 
kegs. 


BEYOND THE GAS MAINS... 


millions of American families depend 
on Butane and Propane gases for cook- 
ing, water heating, refrigeration, and 
other home conveniences. Hackney 
Cylinders have been preferred in the 
Butane-Propane industry since its be- 
ginning. 


HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


° You see here only a few of the many industries 
provide better, served by rico: Steel Tank Company. Vastly 
“— diversified? Yes, but one thing they share in 
more efficient common—the advantages of Hackney Deep 
‘ Drawing—light weight, greater strength, longer 
S@rvice life, improved appearance, etc. These impor- 
tant advantages profit all users of Hackney 
products, whether they use cylinders, drums, 

barrels, kegs or special shapes and shells. 





—in vastly diversified 
in vas y iversirie No matter what your need may be—you can 
benefit from unexcelled design and manufac- 
markets turing facilities, from almost 50 years of spe- 
cialized knowledge of metais and of the proper- 
ties of gases, liquids and solids: Write for 
fuil details. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


Main office and plant: 1493 S$. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17, N. ¥ . 207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohie 
Room 115, Postel! Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgie . 208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4, Illinois 





555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


‘| CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
89 





tirely. The remaining 34 have been 

; reduced by $2.5-million, had unpaid 

A New Quick-Reference Source balances outstanding of $2.8-million as 
of Geographical Information of Nov. 22. i 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary lotal net worth of 29 of these com- 


£ pect panies has increased $9.3-million since 
HE greatest pitt Dhl a> cs the dates of their loans; their net 
tion ever presented in a single volume. . - 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important profits totaled $10.6-million over the 
places are listed in alphabetical order with con- same period. Five companies showed 
cise information, historical notes, and pronun- | a decrease in net worth of $772,000; 
ciations. 177 maps newly made for this book | these companies had total net losses of 
include 24 full-page maps in color. 126 useful | $803.000. But none mK 
tables cover ranges of the Alps, national parks, ? ; it none was im default on 
dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages bound in handsome 
buckram; stamped in gold; sprinkled edges; 








its loan 
e Case History—To get down to specific 


thumb indexed. $8.50. cases, here’s how the division loan 
worked for one company, a_ small 


S Yale] | ° builder of road-building and agricultural 
3 P CUViuim -Webster machinery. After the war, the com- 
pany found itself with a growing vol 


Dictionaries for Office and Home USe 


ume of profitable sales, but with too 
little capital. At the time First National 
made it a $150,000 term loan, its net 
worth was $267,000; working capital 
was $304,000 Present net worth of 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 


40,000 concise biogra- 


phies give pronunciation 
of names and all essen- 
tial facts required 
quick reference use 
cluded are scientists, 
statesmen, generals, rul 


HE book to help the company is $2.8-million; present 


you use the right 
word in the right place. 
Clarifies the distinc- 
tions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their 
Antonyms and Analo- 


working capital is $1.8-million. Net 
profits since the loan was made have 
totaled $2.5-million. 

First National has had its own pavoff 


ee ae on the deal: The borrowing company 

differences in their is now maintaining an average balance 

shades of meaning, and with the bank of $1.7-million 

illustrates usage. 944 

pages, thumb index. $5 In another instance, First National 
made a $150,000 term loan in Oc- 


At your b , tober, 1946, to a moldings manufac- 
turer whose net worth at that time was 
$599,000. Since the date of the loan, 
the company’s net worth has grown 
to $927,000. Working capital has in- 
creased from $204,000 to $608,000. 
Net profits in the three vears have 
totaled $337,000. ‘The company now 
maintains an average balance with the 
bank of $243,000 

e Pay Off—The average balances main- 
tained by the borrowers have added up 
to good business for the bank. That 
same division, which had S2.8-million 
in unpaid loans outstanding at the 
end of the first 10 months of 1949, rc 
ported that the borrowers had carried 
average balances of $4.2-million with 
the bank during the period. Of this, 
$882,000 represented new accounts 


HARDING-WILLIAMS Food Service is that—and more! opened as a direct result of the term 
Good food, properly prepared and served . . . delicious, loans 

nourishing, economical. Many of America’s leading industries e Close Check—By requiring monthly 
depend on HARDING-WILLIAMS’ specialization. or quarterly payments and reports, the 
It is the sound answer to the “touchy” job of Sip bank’s officers keep in close contact at 


in-plant food service for employees. P all times with the borrowers’ opera 
3 | tions. That way thev can spot any un 


favorable developments, check _ the 
trouble before large losses pile up 


When trouble spots show, bank offi- 


Harding-Willi , | 
ar ing-Wi iams . cers go over the company’s operations 
Specialists with a fine-tooth comb to get at the 


IN FOOD SERVICE causes of its difficulties In one com 

pany, the bank’s representative found 
the management had failed to cut office 
help as it laid off plant employees after 
the war: the result was that there were 
about as many office as plant workers. 


ers, explorers, writers 
painters, actors, and emi 
nent ;gures from every 
other, field of activity. 
1,73 ages, with thumb 
index $7.50 




















BAKELITE'S plant at Bound Brook, New Jersey 


55 Years of Specialized Expe- 
rience! Write, phone, or wire 
for full information on the 
HARDING-WILLIAMS System. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, behind those headlines of Canadian prosperity, two 
big facts stand out: a ready and constantly expanding 
market for your products and services . and a source 
of supply which is unsurpassed for many manufactured 
goods, as well as Taw materials. 

Per capita consumption of goods and services in 
greater than betore 
mounting to $10 billion! 


Canada is now approximately 50’ 
the war—a consumer market ; 

And this is just the beginning. Canada is still a young 
country—with much of its vast natural resources com- 
paratively unde veloped. 

No wonder that so many American businessmen con- 
sider Canada their new frontier. And logically, they turn 
to the Bank of Montreal for help in establishing them- 
selves in Canada. 

For the Bank of Montreal has helped Canada grow . 
has grown with it. The ¢ anadian banking svstem began 
with the incorporation of the Bank of Montreal in 1817. 
Today we serve over 1,700,000 Canadian customers— 


For your preliminary introduction to 
Canada, send for CANADA TODAY—100 
pages of fact-packe d picture laden in- 
formation. Write for this pocket-sized 
guide on your letterhead to anv U.S. 
office, or to the Business Deve lopment 
Depart nent, Place d’Armes, Montreal, 
Ask for booklet FBW-1. 





am 
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‘20h behind those headlines, Mr. Dillthrop! 


about one out of every four Canadians with a bank 
account. j 

And, as the first Canadian bank with a United States 
office ‘stablished in New York in 1859, the Bank of 
Montreal is thoroughly experienced in assisting American 
businessmen handle their Canadian affairs. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt and careful attention. Get in touch 
with us through your own bank, through our offices in 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco, or through ou 
Business Development Department in Montreal. 


MY DANK BANK OF 
cay | MonrTREAL 


eeeeene 
In Canada since 1817... in U.S. since 1859 
64 Wall St. 
27 S. LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 
LONDON 
City Office . . 47 Threadneedle St., £ 


E.C.2 
West End Office . 9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 


Over $00 Branches 


ace. 
RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


HEAD OFFICE 


Chicago -.- 
MONTREAL 


San Francisco 





Cana id 5 First “Bank e@eeeeese 


How about 
that 
REGULATING 
VALVE 


in your 
product ? 


design and pro 
gulating valves in 
Our engineers 
en of long expe- 
they re also re- 
your ideas Our 
knit and ‘fast 


: ’ 
with unusual fact 


VALVES INC. @ 


Div. of Hamilton-Thomas Corp. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Get the full 

story of how truck leasing saves 
executive time, ends maintenance 
worries, releases capital, budgets 
costs in advance, and provides 


superior delivery equipment, 
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es Monthly Price Indexes (1926 = 100) 
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Commodities Off Worry List 


Prospect is they’!l hold an even course through the year. 
So stock traders can stop fretting over inflation or deflation of 
commodity prices, confine their worries to how shares behave. 


For the first time since the end of 
the war, you can size up the stock mar 
ket without ibout inflation 
or deflation in commodity prices. Since 
the middle of 1949, commodities have 
been rocking along on a_ fairly 
keel. And as things look now, they 
will keep on that way through 
of 1950 

e No Upset—Hence, 
rate earnings are going to stay high this 
vear, you can be a bull. If you think 
that stiffening competition is gomg to 
vou can be a beat 
write 


worrying 


even 
most 


f you think corpo 


weat down profits, 
Fither way vou 
off the possibility that something will 


in pretty well 








Security Price Averages 











happen in the commodity markets to 
upset your applecart 

As a matter of fact, 
would have done a lot 
had started ignoring the commodity 
markets right after V-J Day. You can 
see this plainly—in the light of hind 
sight, of course—if you match up the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesal« 
price index with the movement of 
stock prices (chart) 
e Negative Correlation—Theoretically, 
inflation should be bullish for stocks. 
Equities are one of the classic hedges 
against inflation—as customer's men ex 
plained again and again to anybody 
who would listen 1n 1947 and 1948 

Before the war, this theorv held up 
fairly well. Stock prices and com 
modities usually moved in the same 
direction at about the same time. 

But if you turn a slide-rule artist 
loose on the postwar figures, he will 
show vou a pretty impressive negative 
correlation between stock prices and 
commodities. If inflation had any ef 
fect on equities, it was bearish, not 
bullish 

Ihe stock market went to pieces in 
the fall of 1946, just when the postwar 
inflation was hitting its stride. All 
through 1947 and 1948, when commo 


stock traders 
better if they 
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dities were going through the roof, 
stocks sidled along in a narrow trading 
range. It wasn’t until some of the au 
had been let out of commodities that 
the new bull market in stocks really 
got under way. 
@ Avoid the Extreme—ligures or no 
figures, you can’t go to the other ex 
that more deflation of 
commodity prices would be bullish for 
stocks. Falling prices play hob with 
profits. And earnings, in the long run, 
are what determine stock prices 

Krom the stock trader’s standpoint, 
about the best thing that commodities 
can do is dnft along sideways. And 
that is just what the commodities prom 
ise to do for most of this year. Gov 


treme and say 


ernment supports and high processing 
costs will keep them from going too 
far down. Competition and ample sup 
plies will keep them from nsing too 
much 

e Bull Trouble—This leaves the 
market free to work out its problems 
for itself. And that is just as well 
Iraders have quite enough on thei 
minds these days without adding to 
their list of wornes. ‘Uhe i} 


1 
stock 


bulls are stil 
having plenty of trouble with the 
sistance area just 
Dow-Jones industrials. So far, 
pressure hasn’t been heavy enough to 
turn the market around completely 
But it has stopped the advance in its 


tracks 
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PERSONAL 
fo the 
378 
PHILADELPHIA 


TRAVELERS 
Who visit 
us 
regularly! 


We appreciate 
your visits 
and we would 
like to show you 

and your friends that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 
soon? 


HOTEL 


Dan W 


James, Pres 


()K tanoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State 
600 rooms from $3.50! 











It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


There are nearly three times as 


many factories in New York State 
as in any other—creating the 
nation’s largest market for in- 
dustnal products. We'll be glad 
to send additional facts. Write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 191, 112 State St, Al- 
bany 7, New York. 
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lower Cost per 
(Light) Foot! 


For all ceilings— wyr.290 recessed 
Fluorescent 
old or new .. . just 


the thing for acous- 


tical ceilings! Fix- 


tresnansiotece:  S/mline-Trolfer 


Want your office—or plant—or store 
to acquire that modern-business lighting look? 
Then here’s your fixture! All the advantages 
of recessed Troffer design PLUS the perform- 
ance and economy of instant-start Slimline 
Lamps. Up to 8 ft. lengths . . . fewer fixtures, 
fewer lamps, quicker servicing. 

Ask for the complete LEADER 
— Fluorescent Fixture Catalog! 
LEADER 

,\ ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘= 3600 North Kedzie Avenue + Chicago 18, lilinois 
Leader Electric Western: 800 - 100th Ave., Oakland 3, Cal. 


New Discovery ff 
makes Colored Peng 


. 
History Amozing COLIMAC® 


lead formula provides (1) intense 
color with a feather touch, (2) 
scientific hues for new high visi 
bility, (3) smear-proof, perma- 
nent colors, (4) point strength 
beyond precedent. Try the new 
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5th-Round Strike at Chrysler 


New issue for 1950: Pension costs are lower than expected 
and Congress is taking part of load; so UAW wants Chrysler to 
promise a fixed pension contribution. 


Ihe Chrysler strike which began 
week may look like unfinished 
business—a leftover from 1949 pension 
isn't 

well as by the cal 
50 strike lt is a 
which carry well be 
fore 


, 
ths 


bargaining. It 

In substance--as 
endar--it is a 1‘ 
strike over 
vond 4th-round 
hadows disputes which will be com 
Sth-round, in the last half 


ISSUCS 


bargaining [t 


mon im the 
of this vear 

Any ¢ mpany which hasn't 
gotiated pensions with its umon, or 
which will do some more bargaining in 
the future over changes in a pension 
in the Chrysler 


vet ne¢ 


agreement, has a stake 
strike’s outcome 

e Better Than Ford—Chirysler 
fered pensions to CIO's United 
\\ the same basis as 
provided by Ford and _ the 
Under union pressure, it offered 


first of 
Auto 
that 
steel com 


rkers on 
pales 
to better the Ford plan—by guarantee 
ng S100 a month (federal social s« 

included) for 65-vear-old em 
with 25 vears of 
must have 30 vears 


curity 


plovees l 


CTVICC Ford 


pCNSiOnc;#rs of sery 
I 


ice 


What UAW 


But the union spurned the offer. 


is striking for is some 


thing very different—a 10¢-an-hour pay 


ment by Chrysler 
pensions, Wages 


Or welfarc or 


It may be put into 


divided 


in some way among all three. UAW re 
fused to let the company provide a pen- 
sion system in which the company’s out 


lays ¢ 


ould be lessened by liberalization of 


the federal social-security system. VAW 
it wasn’t a victory worth winning 


said 
the 
truggled for 


if 


in collective 


government provided what it 


bargaining. 


e Fifth-Round Issue—And that’s a fore 
taste of the 5th round the unions 
sure that federal pensions are going up 


pag 


figure 


re If 


pension 


Pp VCTS 


whatever 


I here '§ 


}\0)—want 


more 
guarantee 


than 
from 


a flat 
em 


They want a cents-per-hour 
obligation which will be unaffected by 


W ashington does 


more behind this 


turn in 


union objectives than expectation that 
the federal pension system will be lib 
It comes also from the reali 


ralized. 


zation 
employers ¥ 


that 


the cost of 
} 


HO 


pensions—to 
contracted for them in 





What's Happening to 





the Cost of Living 








Total 
Cost of 
Living Food 


98.6 93.5 


Cloth- 
ing 
100.3 
114.8 
125.9 

134.6 . 
142.8 
149.4 
176.5 
191.2 
200.4 
196.5 
195.1 
193.2 
192.5 
191.3 
190.3 
188.5 
187.4 
187.2 
186.8 
186.3 


August, 1939 .. 
December, 1941 110.5 113.1 
December, 1942 120.4 132.7 
December, 1943 124.4 132.1 
December, 1944 127.0 137.4 
December, 1945 129.9 141.4 
December, 1946 153.3 185.9 
December, 1947 167.0 206.9 
December, 1948 171.4 205.0 
January, 1949.. 170.9 204.8 
February 199.7 
201.6 
202.8 
202.4 
204.3 
201.7 
202.6 
204.2 
200.6 
200.8 


September 
Ocleber -......; 
November . 


Rent 
104.3 
108.2 
108.0 
108.1 
108.3 
108.3 
108.8 
115.4 
119.5 
119.7 
119.9 
120.1 
120.3 
120.4 
120.6 
120.7 
120.8 
121.2 
121.5 
122.0 


Elec- 
tricity 
99.0 
96.7 
96.8 
96.0 
94.8 
94.0 
92.0 
92.6 
95.3 
95.5 
96.1 
96.1 
98.6 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
97.1 
97.1 
97.0 
97.0 


House 
Furnish- 
ings 
100.6 
116.8 
123.7 
127.9 
143.0 
148.3 
177.1 
191.4 
198.6 
196.5 
195.6 
193.8 
191.9 
189.5 
187.3 
186.8 
184.8 
185.6 
185.2 
185.4 


Other 

+ Fuels 
96.3 
111.3 
115.5 
122.4 
123.6 
126.1 
138.3 
162.0 
191.3. 138.4 
191.8 139.0 
192.6 140.0 
192.5 140.4 
187.8 140.5 
182.7 140.1 
183.0 140.0 
183.1 139.9 
183.1 141.1 
185.9 141.5 
188.3 145.6 
190.0 146.6 


ice 


Misc. 
100.0 
107.7 
112.8 
118.1 
123.1 
124.8 . 
136.1 
144.4 
154.0 
154.1 
154.1 
154.4 
154.6 
154.5 
154.2 
154.3 
154.8 
152.2 
155.2 
154.9 





167.5 197.3 185.8 


| December 


122.2 


97.2 


191.6 145.5 185.4 


155.5 





+ lee 
1985-39 


grouped with “ether fuels” prior to 1948. Data: U. 
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1949—isn’t going to be as great as orig- 
inally expected. 

First major pension pacts were signed 
some six months ago. At that time, 
most companies were still pretty much 
in the dark about how much pensions 
for large groups of workers would cost 
them Their rough estimates ran 
around 12¢ an hour 
© Revised Figures—The revised esti 
mates could be wrong, too 

But the 12¢-an-hour figure does look 
high right now. There are two reasons 

1) Management’s first figures ran 
high—-to be on the safe side Also, 
there may have been an incentive to 
overestimate for bargaining purposes 

Now, actuarial studies of the new 
pension programs have reached top 
management’s desks. They take into 
consideration the age and seniority of 
company employees, rate of labor turn 
over, and all the other factors going 

t of the a 
tuaries indicate a cost materially less 
than 12¢ an hour 


* 


(2?) Congress will probably boost 
§ | 


into pension costs. Mos 


social-security benefits (page 100). Prac 
tically all pension plans igreed on in 
the last six months call for $100-a 
month minimum pensions, including 
social securitv. In most cases, any boost 
n federal checks will mean an equal 
reduction in the amount industry must 
pay 

Moreover, the 1949 pension agrec 


its run for two to five years, with 
reopening Umons can’t submit 
new revision demands to reclaim 1949 
“oains”’ erased by congressional action 
e Bethlehem Steel—How much new 
pension estimates differ from initial, 
publicized ones shows up in the cas¢ 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. Last fall, the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) announced 
that the precedent-setting Bethlehem 
pension pact would cost the company 
12¢ an hour. Company spokesmen let 
12¢ figure stand unchallenged 
This month, Bethlehem sent proxy 
statements to stockholders, asking thei 
approval of the new pension plan. And 
kugene G. Grace, chairman of the 
company, told stockholders that costs 
probably wil 
an hour 
Bethlehem already had $50-a-montl 
pensions Their annual cost, averaged 


} 


run much less than 12¢ 


over the next five vears, would be b« 
tween $5-million and $7.5-million. The 
new pension plan will bring costs up 
to between $7.5-million and $10-million 
1 year Since the ompany ilready 
has pension reserves, the cost of setting 
up the new program will run to only 
tbout $10-million—a nonrecurring cost 
to be met in 1950 

On an hourly basis, the potential 
new cost of Bethlehem pensions tapers 
down to less than 6¢ an hour 

Ultimately, costs may run even lower. 
Grace pointed out to stockholders: 
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27¢ per truck-hour 
covers all powering costs 
for these 15-ton electric trucks 





A 20,000-pound coil of pickled strip steel, 
placed on stand at tandem mill to be cold 
reduced, in a J&L strip mill. Only one 
man, aided by this battery-powered, 
ram truck, is needed for this job. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORPORATION FINDS BATTERY-POWERED 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS GIVE LOW-COST 
DEPENDABILITY, AROUND THE CLOCK 





At its Second Avenue plant, power metered to the charging 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, J & L station, all labor and equipment 
uses sixteen battery-powered ram for servicing and charging bat- 
and fork trucks to lift, move and teries, all battery replacements. 
place great coils of strip steel or Such accruals have been 27 cents 
“flats” of sheet and plate weigh- at most, per truck-hour. This re- 
ing up to 30,000 Ibs. Introduc- serve has always been adequate 
tion of electric trucks assured to cover all cost of powering 
orderly, dependable transfer, on the trucks. 


a 20-hour schedule, of material 





through the various operations 
i “ Another example of why cost- 
such as hot strip rolling to an- probing management looks at the 
nealing and pickling, pickling cost per unit moved, rather than 
initial investment, in determining 
its purchase of handling equip- 
service for temporary storage ment. And another reason why, 
more and more, “America’s Top 


J&L ; ‘ ial Industries Prefer Bottery -Powered 
A accrues, 1n a special re- Trucks!” 


to cold rolling, with handling 


between operations, 








serve account, all charges for 





THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA 





The 
NEW 
Finncll 

MOP. TRUCK 





FOR GREATER CLEARANCE 
Conserves Storage Space 


The new Finnell Mop Truck gives you all the fine features of the 
former Finnell truck plus several new ones. The new model has 
rounded corners and recessed wheels—especially desirable features 
when the truck has to be moved through narrow passages, and for 
conserving storage space. 


A mop shield beneath the wringer of the truck prevents mop from 
dropping into the dirty water when being wrung. Wringer-rolls 
are of steel, and the truck has four double-disc pressed-steel wheels, 
two of which swivel... rubber or metal tires... and two 28-gallon 
tanks. Ruggedly constructed to withstand hard usage. Comes in 
stainless steel and in galvanized iron. 

Finnell also makes a Mop Truck for smaller operations, with two 73¢-gallon 
tanks. The complete Finnell line includes Combination Scrubber-Vacuum 
Machines . . . Portable Machines for wet-scrubbing, dry-scrubbing, dry-cleaning, 
waxing, and polishing . . . Heavy Duty Vacuum Cleaners for wet and dry pick- 
up... Steel-W ool Pads and other accessories . . . Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes 
for every floor-maintenance need. 

The nearby Finnell man is readily available to help train your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell Equipment and Supplies. For consulta- 
tion or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 

or Finnell System, Inc., 3801 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States FINNELL 

and Canada. ejay! 

FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “AN 
tf ° IN ALL 


Pianwors cad Spociatisls in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





“Bethlehem’s experience has shown 
that only a relatively small percentage 
of employees will normally receive pen- 
sions. .. . The great majority of them 
either die or otherwise terminate their 
employment before they reach a pen- 
sionable age.” 

© Republic Steel—Republic Steel Corp. 
also sent proxy statements to stock- 
holders this yaonth, recommending ap- 
proval of its new Bethlehem-type pen- 
sion plan. Republic said the cost for 
its $8,000 full-time employees will 
“average . . . $9.1-million (a year) for 
the five-vear term of the agreement.” 
This comes down to about S¢ an hour 
per employee 

e Big Steel—United States Steel Corp. 
stockholders will vote on Big Stcel’s 
pension plan Jate next month. Di- 
rectors are urging approval of the plan; 
failure to do so, they warn, might lead 
to a new strike 

Big Steel estimates its plan will cost 

in average $54-million a year. That 
figures out to $186 a year for each of 
290,000 covered steelworkers—or be- 
tween 9¢ and 9.5¢ an hour. 
e Ford—Ford Motor C estimated 
originally that its $100-a-month mini 
mum pension would cost 83¢ an hour 
per emplovee. Ford says that figure 
still stands. Its costs are increased by 
the fact that the company has an un 
usually large percentage of older 
workers. 

A number of auto-union employers 
in the Detroit area made independent 
studies of the Ford plan. They came 
up with lower cost estimates, and of 
fered to sign with the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) on Ford’s — terms. 
UAW, however, doesn’t want to do any 
more business on the Ford contract 


basis 


Bethlehem Pattern 
Catches Shipbuilders 


When a company is in two businesses 
and deals with two different unions, it 
can mean trouble for other companies. 
hat’s especially true if the weaker of 
the two unions wants what the stronger 
one gets. Pretty soon an entire indus 
trv is faced with almost identical union 
demands—even if it is going through 
a depression period 

l'ake a look at the case of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. Its major operations are in 
the steel industrv, but it is also a 
mighty factor in the shipbuilding in 
dustrv. 
eUSW Gains—Last fall, Bethlehem 
signed a pension-and-insurance contract 
to end a strike of CIO’s United Steel 
workers (BW —Nov.5'49,p19 The 
steclworkers got: (1) $100-a-month re- 
tirement pay, including social-secunt 
benefits, at age 65, paid for by the 
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SAN JACINTO ORDNANCE WORKS 
Houston, Texas 
This Anhydrous Ammonia Plant 
is now in operation. Facilities 
newly completed. Capacity per 
month: 2,100 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia. 

District Engineer, Galveston District 


SOLUTION 


JOLIET ARSENAL 
Joliet, Illinois 


Solution Plant — Capacity per 
month: 28,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution as 100% 
ammonium nitrate in the form 
of 82° to 83% solution. Nitric 
acid facilities for this production 
are also available. 


District Engineer, Chicago District 





MORGANTOWN ORDNANCE WORKS 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Ammonia and Methanol Plant — 
Plant currently in ammonia pro- 
duction only. Capacity per month: 
18,700 tons of anhydrous ammonia, 
or 4,000,000 gallons of refined 
methanol plus 5,000 tons of an- 
hydrous ammonia. 


Hexylamine—Capacity per month: 4,000 
000 Ibs. + Formaldebyde—Capacity per 
month: 5,200,000 Ibs. Coke ovens not 
available. 


District Engineer, Louisville District 


PLANTS 


INDIANA ARSENAL 

Charlestown, Indiana 

Solution Plant — Capacity per 
month: 20,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution as 100% 
ammonium nitrate in the form 
of 82° to 83% solution. Nitric 
acid facilities for this production 
are also available. 


District Engineer, Louisville District 


GRAINING PLANTS 


RAVENNA ARSENAL 
Apco, Ohio 
Capacity per month: 23,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 
District Engineer 
Lovisville District 


e 
IOWA ORDNANCE PLANT 
Burlington, lowa 
Capacity per month: 14,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 
Division Engineer 
Missouri River Division 


6 
NEBRASKA ORDNANCE PLANT 
Mead, Nebraska 
Capacity per month: 25,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 


Division Engineer 
Missouri River Division 


All leases will be consummated through competitive bids. Sealed bids for the lease of these 
facilities will be received at the office of the Division or District Engineer having jurisdic- 
tion. Detailed information, arrangements for inspections and bid forms may be obtained 
from the Real Estate Division of the Wt or District in which each plant is located. 


W“Lilli,iilislddle 


OR SALE 


RIVER ORDNANCE WORKS, HENDERSON, KY. 


This Anhydrous Ammonia Plant 
capacity 6000 tons per month, con- 
stitutes a part of the National Indus- 
trial Reserve and has been desig- 
nated for disposal subject to the 
National Security Clause. 

All facilities, equipment and ma- 
chinery are in excellent condition. 
The plant is currently being oper- 
ated by the Solvay Process Division 


of Allied Chemical and Dye 

This plant is offered for sale under 
the provisions of Public Law 152 
8ist Congress, and is subject to pri- 
orities to other Federal Agencies. 

Sale will be consummated through 
competitive bids. Sealed bids for the 
purchase of this facility will be re- 
ceived at the office of 
neer, Louisville District. 


District Engi 


LLL 


MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION 
Corps of Engineers 
Farm Credit Bidg 

Omaha 1, Nebraska 
* 
GALVESTON DISTRICT 
Corps of Engineers 
606 Santa Fe Bidg 
Galveston, Texas 
e 
CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Corps of Engineers 
520 Merchandise Mart Bidg. 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
e 
LOUISVILLE DISTRICT 
Engineers 
830 W. Broadway 
Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
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ee 
I was fac ing the board of 
directors down that long, long confer- 
ence table. Suddenly the inter-ofhice tele- 
phone at my hand buzzed its warning. 
“It was Fred Cummings, whose official 
title reads, ‘Assistant to the President.’ 
“ *T wanted to be sure and catch you 
before you gave your report,’ said Fred. 
‘The figure in line 4, column 3 is in 
error. Here’s the right one.’ 
“Fred's the man, incidentally, who first 
recommended we use those stock 
Eye-Ease® work sheets made by 
National. Numbered lines and num- 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT —LOOSE LEAF, 


58615 


ysnas 
eh 9 (V4 


gyaorl 

gaiyat 

Jsth 9 
ast & 


bered columns make it easy todesignate 
specific figures in a jiffy. Make it easier 
and quicker to post, and help reduce 
costly errors! And its waterproof ink 
prevents ‘perspiration smudges.’ 
“Take it from me, Fred Cummings is 
on the way up... fast. lL ought to know. 
I’m the President.” 


See your stationer or write direct for National 
Records Catalog. Price $1.00. 


ns regis 


~* a 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Every where 
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employer; and (2) jointly financed in- 
surance, including health and accident 
benefits and hospitalization 

This week it looked as if Bethlehem 

would wind up negotiations with its 
shipyard workers on about the same 
terms. Bargaining between Bethlehem 
and the Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) is. still 
under way. 
e Wait and See—The significant thing 
about the shipyard negotiations is this: 
Until the steel settlement, shipbuilding 
unions had made no real try for higher 
contract benefits. Most shipyard con- 
tracts ‘run until the latter part of this 
vear, with a reopening last year on 
wages only. 

AFL unions, mostly in West Coast 
shipyards, decided to forego a reopening 
in 1949 because the industry was in a 
siump. TUMSWA went through the 
motions of reopening on wage-pension 
insurance demands on schedule in June. 
Then it staved on the bargaining side 
line, while the stronger steel union 
came to grips with Bethlehen 

\fter the steel settlement. the ship 
vard workers hurried back to Bethlehem 
with “us, too’ demands 

Since then, Bethlehem has agreed 
“unofficially” to raise present shipyard 
pensions to about steel-contract levels 
And last week it also offered its new 
insurance plan 
e Others—Bargaining in most of the in- 
dustry is at a standstill, awaiting a 
Bethlehem contract 

Meantime, the managements — of 

smaller shipyards have the jitters. With 
no existing pension plan to lessen their 
costs, they sav it would be tough to 
meet a Bethlehem pattern--but maybe 
equally tough not to. 
e Contributory Plan—Bethlehem’s in 
surance is jointly financed. The com- 
pany contributes 24¢ per hour workec 
by participating employees 

Bethlehem formerly had a. self-in- 
sured program. Under the new plan 

which pays much bigger benefits—the 
life, sickness, and accident coverage is 
underwritten by Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Blue Cross is underwriting 
hospitalization coverage. Metropolitan 
says the group life contract is “one of 
the largest ever negotiated for this form 
of life insurance protection.” 

Bethlehem started out with an ad 
vantage over many other competitive 
companies in pension and insurance 
bargaining: It already had retirement 
and insurance programs 





The Pictures——Acme—19 (1); 
Cushing—21; John Hartshorne— 
19 (1), 71; LN.P.—25; Keystone 
—110; Wide World—26; Dick 


72 


Wolters—19 (1), 22, 23 
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ATLANTA NLRB AIDE Paul L. Styles 
may move up to $15,000 job on board. 


Styles in Top Spot 
For Opening on NLRB 


Paul L. Styles, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board regional director in At 
lanta, is the front-running candidate 
for the NLRB vacancy that opened 
up when the term of J. Copeland Gray 
expired earlier this month 

Styles, a former member of the 
International lypographical Union 
(AFL), has held the regional NLRB 
job since March, 1945. Before that, 
he was successively field examiner for 
the old Wagner act National Labor 
Board (1937); disputes director for the 
Atlanta region of the National War 
Labor Board (1943); and vice-chair 
man and public member of the board 
(1944 
e Middle-Roader—His policics on both 
NWLB and NLRB have stuck close 
to the middle of the road. He is a 
stickler for observing the letter of the 
law—be it the old Wagner act or the 
successor ‘T’aft-Hartley law V-H, he 
recently told a labor union group, is 
likely to be around for a long time; he 
advised the union to quit talking about 
1 “slave labor law” and get down to 
the job of making T-H work 
e Labor Backing—Despite his stand on 
I'-H--which might be expected to turn 
labor against him—Styles has strong 
labor backing—more AFL than CIO 
Mostly, it’s because, in the past, he 
has acted against management as often 
is against the unions. In recent cases, 
he went to court twice against employ 
ers (Crompton-Highland Mills and 
J. H. Allison Co.) charging failure to 
bargain. He also cracked down, just 
as hard, in cases against textile and 
other unions. 
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TEXTILE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS OF RAYON, NYLON, AND GLASS 


SIX MONTHS REPORT 


FACTS FROM THE SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS, JANUARY 19 


$18,420,000 SIX MONTH SALES 
RAYON WEAVING IMPROVING 
STRONG NYLON FABRIC DEMAND 


More looms are being installed in this mill at 
Lincolnton, North Carolina 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


INCLUDING CANADIAN SUBSIDIARIES 
SIX MONTHS ENDED NOV. 30 


1949 1948 
Net sales. . . $18,420,725 $25,157,516 
TEMG ss 615,000 1,585,000 
Net earnings . 970,101 2,282,153 
Earnings per share 
969,874 in 1948) $1.03 $2.62 


In the six month period lower 
doliar sales volume and earnings 
came from lower activity and profit 
margin. 

Since last May. inventories of 
customers have been normal. Lim- 
ited supplies of rayon and nylon 
yarn aid to keep prices firm. Fabric 
sales have improved steadily since 
July. Rayon and nylon fabric pro- 
duction from all four weaving mills 
is sold through March 

Greater demand for crepe fab- 
rics requires expanded rayon yarn 
throwing capacity among our five 
throwing mills, Also larger use of 
twisted 15 denier nylon fo. hosiery 
is improving our sales of nylon yarn 
throwing 

A stock dividend of 4% was 
paid in October, and a 25¢ cash 
dividend will be paid February | 

We expect sales and earnings 
in second half of fiscal year will be 
satisfactory. 


COPY OF SEMI-ANNUAL 
REPORT SENT ON REQUEST 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 512 seventa avenve- New YoRK 18, ¥.¥, 
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CHAYDLER Aictemp 


Air Conditioning ... a 
business builder for 


Stores, Shops, Offices 


Chrysler Airtemp 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING - REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


wamet pirate & yy co. 
o, CHICAGO 24, 
or oraree weracre Ls 





(U.5.1. SOUND POWERED ASSURES ) 
DEPENDABLE COMMUNICATION 


WITHOUT BATTERIES FOR TALKING... 
means the finest, clearest voice transmission 
possible devoid of all internal ‘‘power"’ 
noises. . full tone voice range 

investigate this remarkable method of 
communication for homes, offices, factories, 
farms, stores, mines, etc 

Portable equipment or permanent systems 
that do not depend upon outside power 
sources for operation 

Write to Dept. H 








UNITED STATES INSTRUMENT CORP. 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
OFFICE DESK.WALL SETS 











Present 
54.8% 
35.0 — Million 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 





5=Million 
Farm Labor 
2.2~—Million 
Federal Employees 
2.3 — Million 
Armed Forces 
1.5. Million 
Rail Workers 
1.5—Milon 
Rural (nonfarm) 
Self-Employed 
1.5 Million 


Etc, 

















LINDUSTRIAL AND MINE SYSTEMS 





REBUILT FORK TRUCKS 
at LARGE SAVINGS 
Performance Guaranteed 
We Buy & Sell 
a Write for Catalog 


A & A MACHINERY CORP. 
1267 Flushing Ave.. 
Bklyn, N. Y 
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And More Security Still 


What Congress does on pensions will probably shape much 
of 1950's bargaining. New program will go farther than House bill, 
but size of increase in coverage, benefits, still has to be decided. 


The outcome of hearings now going 
on before the Senate Finance Commit 
tee may be the biggest single factor in 
fluencing collective bargaining in 1950 
e Congress’ Biggest Job—Sen. George’s 
committee is going to write a new fed 
eral pension law. Its enactment will 
likely be Congress’ biggest job this ses 
sion. The law will inevitably affect the 
labor cost structure of giant, 
pattern-setting companies; and it will 
make federal retirement grants bigger 
than they have ever been before 

You can look for a new law around 
June 1. 

@ How Liberal?—How 
law will do to liberalize the 
system is the only un 
Congressmen are in fairly 
ibout bri 


some 


much the new 
present 
social-security 
known now 
solid agreement 
program 

These are the questions that will 
have to be settled before the final bill 


vadening the 


is written 

eHow much bigger will 
Retired workers now. ar¢ 
tween $10 and $45.20 

average of $26 

e What new workers will be covered? 
Phere are now 35-million people under 


benefits be? 
getting be 


month, an 


social security 

@ What will the payroll tax rates be? 
Since Jan. 1,.1950, the tax has been 
ji m worker and emplover alike 

e What amount of wages will be taxed? 
Currently the tax applies to the first 
$3,000 of annual wage 


e Strong Backing—Last fall when the 


House passed its expanded 


social-se- 


curity bill, Republicans could muster 
only 14 votes against it. Since then 
support for a broadened program has 
grown even stronger—mainly because 
of the impetus that fourth-round_ bar- 
gaining gave to pensions 

Businessmen, too, now want con- 
siderable expansion. Recall that Ford 
and Kaiser, in automobiles, already have 
up for plans paying $100-a- 
month pensions, including social se- 
curity. So has Aluminum Co. of 
America, and the steel companies. In 
ill there are some 13,000 private pen 
sion plans now in existence 

Business’ stake in government pen- 
ions is this: ‘The nearer a_ worker’s 
social-security benefit gets to the maxi 
mum guarantee, the less the private 
plan (financed wholly by management, 
usually) will have to pay out 

(John L. Lewis’ mine worker pen 
sion plan of $100 a month—when 
there’s money enough in the royalty 
fund to pay it—is in addition to social 
security. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s plan deducts only half of fed 
cral benefits from the total check on 
the ground the worker has earned that 
much through payroll taxes.) 
eWhat Truman Wants—Chairman 
George of the Senate committee 
hasn’t even written a rough draft of a 
bill yet. He won't put his staff on that 
job for some time 

But President Truman has laid out 
in fairly specific terms what he would 
like 


The President's 


signed 


was put 


program 
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before the committee last week by 
Social Security Commissioner Arthur 
J. Altmeyer. It generally expands every 
arca the House covered. 

Most significant part of Altmeyer’s 
testimony was his plea to make the 


NEW BAKER FORK TRUCK 


MODEL FT 
federal program the people’s main re- 


deal progam the peoples oan | AC CD Ce 
President's recommendation in _ his work per dollar because of its 


State of the Union message 
Alt said it ‘ll enough f 
bei seh te a tet Reigns 4 ba 100 YQ 
° 
Functional 
® 
Design 


vate pension plans. But the 13,000 
plans now operating cover only 7.2 
million workers, with only one-third 
finally developing benefit rights. 

eIn Between—This much is certain: 
Uhe Senate won’t come out with a bill 


126 INCH 
TELESCOPING LIFT 
64 in. single lift, 63 in. 
free lift, with 83 in. over- 
allheight. Low-pressure 
hydraulic system. 


any less liberal than the one the House 
has already voted. Prospects are Sen. 
George will draft a measure a_ bit 
broader both in coverage and benefits, 
but short of the President’s recom 
mendations 

¢ Comparison—Here’s how last year’s 
Hlouse bill measures up against what 
the Administration and the labor unions 
want 

On coverage: The House added It 
million to the old-age and retirement 
rolls, bringing the total covered to 45.7 
million. Broken down into work groups 
the newly covered are: 4.5-muillion self 
employed, figuring in businessmen but 
not doctors, lawyers, and other profes 
sional men; 3.8-million state and city 
employees; 700,000 salesmen, including 
those barred by a law voted in the 
80th Congress; 500,000 domestic ser 
vants; 200,000 food-processing workers; 
600,000 employees of nonprofit insti 
tutions; 100,000 federal workers not 
now covered by civil service plans 

The Administration’s program would 
cover 10-million more people than the 
House bill does—including 4.7-million 
farm operators, 900,000 domestic serv 
ants still excluded by the House bill, 
2.2-million farm laborers, 1.5-million 
more self-employed, mostly professional 
men 

Ihe CIO, in a set of proposals drawn 
up by Emil Rieve, textile umion pr 
ident, and a committee on social s« 
curity, advocated universal coverage 
(AFL generally supports the CIO rec 
ommendations.) 

On the wage base: ‘The House levied 
the payroll tax on the first $3,600 of 
income, instead of on the first $3,000 
as at present 

The Administration would increase 
the wage base to $4,800 a year. Its 
reasoning: In order to come as close a 
possible to replacing a retired worker's 
wage with a pension, the pension for 
mula should pretty well match his 
earnings. In 1939, the $3,000 ceiling 
covered 97% of the workers. To do 
the same todav, the ceiling has to be 
set at $4,800. Important to business 
men: This would permit a higher gov- 
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CAPACITY—3,000 and 4,000 pounds. 
WEIGHT—with battery —6,600 and 
7,500 pounds. 

WIDTH— 35 inches. 

TURNING- Operates in 64 inch in- 
tersecting aisles with 36 inch forks, 
Outside turning radius 73 inches. 
SPARK ENCLOSED CONSTRUCTION 
available at extra cost for 


safe intermittent operation 
in gas and dust er 5 
laden sur- 


roundings. A * 


« 


@\ 


WIDE ANGLE STEER ALL-STEEL FRAME 


Heavy-duty, automo- Heavy gauge, unit- 
tive type shock-proof welded with steel 
steer. Knuckle-type plate bumper counter- 
axle with rubber- weight for greater 
mounted longitudinal rigidity and strength, 
pivot provides com- 

pensation for uneven 

roadways. 


GREATER VISIBILITY 
Due to off-center position of opet- 
ator and design of dash panel and 
uprights. 

OPERATOR CONVENIENCE 
Comfortable padded seat and back- 
rest. Entry from either side. Auto- 
motive type steering wheel. Control 
levers to right of wheel. 


UPRIGHT GUIDES 
Welded unit assembly. Minimum 
increase in overall! height when 
tilting. Interchangeability of up- 
rights permits highway truck or 
boxcar loading, and extremely high 
tiering, with che same truck. 


NO-PLUG CONTROLLER 
Drum type, direction selected by 
manual control, 5 speed foot-opere 
ated accelerator. Impossible to 
plug. Dead man control. 


SOFT-TOUCH BRAKES 
Air-cooled drum type, mechanical, 
Mounted on motor shaft. Dynamic 
braking in varying degree obtained 
by reversing controller and advanc- 
ing accelerator. 

CUSHION TIRES 
Provide a softer ride, longer wear, 
high power efficiency and greater 
traction. 

WORM DRIVE AXLE 
Exclusive rugged and simple de- 
sign for maximum efficiency and 
long life. 

BAKER-BUILT MOTORS 
Travel and auxiliary motors de- 
signed by Baker specifically for 
truck application. 





Learn How Little 
This Truck Costs! 





Write for full descriptive dota and prices and 
see for yourself why the Baker FT costs less to 
buy and does more work per dollar because 
of its 100% functional design. 








BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 WEST 80th STREET @ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Baker inpustriAl TRUCKS 





..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 








The railroad that goes fo sea 


ERE YOU SEE where Erie’s 
tracks end at Weehawken, on 
the Hudson River in New York 
Harbor, And you might well ask, 


what then? 

Freight from Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad funnels into this point for 
shipment abroad. Erie’s tracks end 
here, but Erie service carries on by 
means of a fleet of boats that ply the 
busy waters of the harbor between 


dockside and shipboard. 


There are car floats, refrigerated and 
steam-heated barges, floating cranes 
and tugboats that keep in touch with 
shore by radio-telephone. Here is a 
fleet of 258 boats, all working for 





INDIANAPOLIS 


cincinnati @ 








the dependable, speedy handling of 
harbor freight for domestic or 
foreign delivery 


This special fleet of boats is another 
example of Erie’s high efficiency in 
transportation, For it is this well- 
rounded, dependable service in the 
movement of freight that makes so 


many shippers say, “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 











COMMITTEE CHIEF George will draft 


Senate version of new social-security bill. 


ermment pension for skilled workers, 
thus cost your private pension fund less 

CIO, too, wants a base of 
$4,800. 

On the base for benefits: Both th« 
\dministration program and the Hous« 
bill would retain the present formula 
of computing benefits on the monthh 
average pay, including periods of non 
coverage. CIO would compute bene 
fits on the base of the best five con 
secutive vears of a worker’s earnings. 

On payroll tax: The House jumped 
the 14% pavroll tax to 2% in January, 
1951, 24% in 1960, 3% in 1965, 3 

70. Self-employed would pay 14 

Adminis 
ilong with 
changes, would cover the 

vf its plan out of genera 
taxation. CIO’s stand is that the em 
plovee’s tax should stop at 24% Mhe 


wage 


be 
in 19 
times the new schedule. The 
tration, for the present, goes 

the House 
extra cost 


maximum for emplovers should be 4% 
If costs should rise above the com 
bined 64%, the should 
make up the difference 

On benefits: The Hous« 
range of retirement checks 
$64.40 a month. The 
bout a 70 


government 


avcTagc 
Adminis 
tration increase the average 
monthly check to $74. CIO wants an 
werage benefit of $75, with a minimum 
of $50 a month 

On benefits for disabled: The House 
bill provides benefits to permanenth 
disabled workers on the same formula 


increase. ‘The 


; 
would 


: = 
that used retirement benchts 


the disabled worker 
gets the same benefits as he would at 


f 
regardless of age 
if he had the same tax credits and 


extra pay 
program 


past salary no 
ment for dependents. The 
would begin June 30, 1950, with a six 


i:xception 


month waiting period before the first 
pavment is made 
The Administration wants a bill that 
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would also make payments to depend- P Pe | 9 
ents of disabled workers. But it has t 
dropped its plan of last year to make 4 7 his com pa ny oesn 


pensions available to the temporarily 


sabled. e 4/ 
aes wants benefits for the tem- deserve our business! 


porarily disabled too. 
On other points: CIO wants a pro- ETTER!“’ 
vision that w if permit women to fe nad 7... JUST LOOK AT THIS MESSY L : 
if they wish, at 60, instead of 65. 
General Motors’ Charles E.. Wilson, 
in a recent speech to the Chicago Ex- 
ecutives’ Club, made clear just how 
far business has moved on federal pen- 


sions since the early New Deal days. “OUR OWN 
(GM has a pension fight coming up ‘ 
with Walter Reuther’s UAW.) LETTERS LOOKED 

“I do not consider that federal pen- . : ALMOST AS BAD, ' 


sions fully paid for by employer and 
MR. WEBB, TILL 


employee are in any sense contrary to 


free enterprise, but amount to an ex { a WE CHANGED TO 
tension of the principle of group in- | Sebi | ae 
surance,” Wilson said. lies Bi #3 a HAMMERMILL 

He recommended legislation cover- : —,- 
ing as many citizens as possible, even : fi. 2 BOND!” 
tually bringmg in all who are gainfully 
employed. 

He does not think the House bill is 
liberal enough—‘‘It discriminates dras 
tically against the higher-paid em 
ployee.” 

@ Business Stand—Business will get its 
first hearing before the Senate commit 
tee next week. Marion Folsom, treas 
urer of Eastman Kodak, and John 
Hazen, representing the National Re 
tail Dry Goods Assn., are scheduled 
to appear then. Later George wants i 


to hear from other industries, partic : ; 
aR ciel oad, ceili allah, ae “ee Sloppy-looking letters—soiled white surface takes quick, clean 


tered into private pension plans with by erasure smudges—are definite _ erasures...no need to retype a 
their unions. business liabilities. That’s why whole letter because of one little 
sO many progressive firms today mistake. Your typists can finish 
rely on Hammermill Bond to their work on time... turn out 
LABOR BRIEFS make the right business impres- crisp, clean letters that are a 
sion. Hammermill’s firm, snow- business asset to your firm. 


‘ ; : wut 
Don’t ban union papers, even if they're Send for New FREE Working Kit of Hammermill Bond a 


} lo lio idicul ” - 
libe lous, malign the « ompany, ridicule A real “show-how” portfolio of new, practical ideas to help you de- 
officers lo do so, rules NLRB, is to sign a letterhead that will represent your firm properly and plan 
time-saving printed forms that cut down errors and waste. Includes 
. } specimen letterheads and forms, layout sheets, memo ideas, Signal 
distribution of union literature The . : ; ; 

: System folder, envelope information and sample book of Hammer- 
case: CIO Shipbuilding Workers vs. | mill Bond in all colors. Send coupon for your free kit today. 


Maryland Drydock. 
MER 
IAM is now certified as bargaining 4g 
gent for 15,000 employees of Boeing W Z 
Airplane Co. at Seattle NLRB this | 

week dismissed AFL teamsters’ protest caw BON D 


against representation clection held last nae Ri 


ae, 


- * ee @e 
eee EMO CS 








j 


violate ‘l-H rule against mterfermg with 





fall (BW—Nov.12°49,p105). . For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers ready and willing te supply your 

bd printing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western Union by number and ask for ‘Operator 25.“ 
New contract between American Brass 
and CIO Mine, Mill & Smelter Work 


rs gives a 5¢ hourly raise, lets existing 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


é , "lease s >. FREE the ne fon ermil 
pensio1 ind msurancc¢ programs tan lease send me-—FREE-—the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





e 2 Name____. ciate 


Employee stock purchases, under Min ‘ Position 4 ie ok oe ee 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co.’s payroll < (Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


tio | now tot: $2.5 11 
tion plan, now total $2.5-millon LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR 


with 2,725 people participating. Com 


ar duc 
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4 


pany released 75,000 shares of common ready has asked all CIO members to 
at below-market price. jam switchboards with phone calls if 

e ‘strike materializes. Idea is to keep Bell 
A CIO talkfest may develop next from operating with supervisory work 
month if Communications Workers ers. Phone union wants 25¢ raise from 


(CIO) strikes Bell System. Union al Bell. 





Average Monthly Wages 
in last JO years of service 
€00 





Try for yourself ...see why, for 
most efficient work, you should 
choose Omega. Check for 
stronger lead... brilliant color 
«+.the thin lead that holds a 
needle point...lightness of pres- 
sure required for clean, sharp 
figures... colored ends for in- 
stant selection . . . waterproof. 
Check all these points, at our 
expense. 


3 


deviccivcizetandontertettut tt bt seepage 


PRPPE Terr erry rier yr 


A request on your business let- 
terhead will bring you a sample. 


1/¢ 
OMEGA : 
COLORED PENCILS «/| 


MAKERS OF ROYAL SCOT 
AND FUTURA 

RICHARD BEST PENCIL co. ‘ 

Dept. B, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. BB a 























If You 
Manufacture 
Timing To get an estimate of your pension: © MINIMUM PENSION TABLE 


H (Including Social Security) 
Devices id 1. On the left-hand scale, find what you Years Minimum monthly 
figure will be your average monthly wage for of Service Pension 
You will be interested the 10 years before retirement 25 or more 
Gite a 2. On the right-hand scale, find the number 
— a arenes of years of service you will have at retirement 
3. Connect these two points by a straight 
A novelty manufac line 
turer believed he could The amount shown at the point where the 
quantitie f an line crosses the middle scale is the amount of 
your monthly pension at retirement 
s clock. But to If you have 25 or more years of service, your 
pension will be at least $100 a month, includ- 
ing social security, no matter where the straight 
porating a pendulum action. The prob line crosses the center scale. To find your mini- This table shows you the guaranteed 
Ret sreserited to our SYNCHRON mum pension for less than 25 years of service minimum pension for years of service 
= of : look at the table on the right at age 65 


engineer The result the clock pic 





sell 
authentically tyled 
miniature Grandfather 
produce such a clock he needed a 


dependable electric movement incor 


tured at r InN Outstanding sales 
success ft ry ifter its introduc 
tion t 


i you hove o timing probiem - | Steel Union’s Table Figures Pensions 


quiring clock vements, timing ma 
chines ronous motors, may : . ’ 
ae : mn SYNCHRON What i c unloi pension settle for steel union contracts, they're just 
models will not | ? as applicable to similar pension agree 
new ones to fit your Ons i\ heard that question ments in other industries 





apply, we ti ce jr 


requirements. t write for details from members lentv of times in the And while the table was drafted to 


HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC | pas w month the United Steel sell” union members the idea of pen 
Princeton 10, Indiana makers of vi CIO) set out to provide an sions—it’s also useful for management 
It’s a handy device for bringing home 


SYNCHRON | ane i al come to | , py to cach emplovee what his company s 


S sact s t ' . 
TIMING MOTORS-—TIMING MACHINES . pen ion pact means t him It could 
aimee 7007-—A proncer ie Re Ceagn ane shed recently on ti ront page be helpful, too, in making rough cal 
manufacture of Timing Motors umion s newspaper, Steel Labor culations of the amounts to be duc 


While the figures are worked out employees on retirements 
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HE’S A 
BETTER 
EXECUTIVE... 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


.. simce he pik Mt Waneka al Coloulefou. 


Whether your figure-work is heavy or comparatively 


light, the 
new Figuremaster will get it out accurately and on time. Accounting costs will 


go down... operating efficiency will go up. For heavy-volume work the Fully 


Automatic Figuremaster is recommended. For light work the low-cost Semi- 
Automatic model is ideal. Both are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities choose 
whichever fits your requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
rent a Figuremaster, The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove 


by a demonstration on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calcu 


lating easier and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to Marchant 


Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC r 


f) f H p N T MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, Califor B} 


Wiener 


I1CA*S FIRST CALCULATOR 





Basic Formula: FINANCE 





slways been the constant, close partner to commerce and 
) prospers in relation to the other. As a service, it must be Financial Advertisers 
ding financial institutions sell it through the pages of in Business Week 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience of 
it-men ... executives who have the responsibility of for- 
their firm. These 


g and maintaining sound fiscal policies for 
d welcome, information about organizations qualified to 


st them on financial matters. 


RESULT: B ess Week carries more financial advertising directed to 
dustry than any other general business or news maga- 
ng dollars invested in the pages of Business Week pro- 


e f yr one reason 
Wey NESS 
WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 


MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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U.S. exports this year will be about $10.5-billion. The figures can 
now be added up. 

Foreign nations will earn about $6.7-billion by selling goods to the 
U.S. They’il get another $4.7-billion in direct U.S. aid. Private U. S. 
investment, gold shipments, and the like will bring total foreign dollar 
resources to $12.6-billion. 

Foreign nations will spend $10.5-billion of that on U. S. goods. 

° 

The other $2-billion or so will find its way into: (1) the depleted dollar 
reserves of foreign central banks; (2) working trade balances for world 
commerce; (3) private currency hoards. 

o 

Here’s where you'll find most of the $12.6-billion: 

Canada—$2-billion 

Latin America—$2.8-billion 

ERP Countries (excluding Britain) —-$3.5-billion 

Sterling Area—$2.2-billion (of which Britain, $0.9-billion) 


Asia (excluding sterling area)—$1.7-billion. 

—s me 

The Administration’s customs reform bill won't make any sweeping 
changes in tariff procedures. 











Amendments to the Tariff Act always get c strong reaction on Capitol 
Hill. So the Treasury Dept. is asking for reform in small doses. 

Only big change: The new bill drops ‘‘foreign value’ as the basis for 
figuring duties. Foreign value is the price at which an import is offered in 
the domestic market of the producing country (BW-Oct.8'49,p105). 

Under the new bill, ‘‘export value’’—what the exporter charges the rest 
of the world—becomes the primary index. 








e 
U.S. foreign investors think the new compromise Point 4 bill is a big 
improvement. 
Last year’s Administration bill authorized nothing but technical assist- 








ance money. This one puts the emphasis where business wants it—on foreign 





investment. 

Also the new bill takes over some ideas from last year’s Herter bill, 
which was sponsored by the National Foreign Trade Council: 

(1) There will be a thirteen-man business advisory board on Point 4, 
though the board won’t have the veto powers that the Herter bill asked for. 

(2) The new bill outlines a pattern for joint technical missions such as 
the Abbink mission to Brazil (BW-Mar.19‘49,p22). But such missions aren’t 
required, as they were in the Herter bill. 

e 


Paris is upset by West Germany’s bid to get the Saar back from France. 
French diplomats think German leaders are opening a campaign to 
split the U. S. and France over German policy 








These diplomats figure it this way: The Adenauer moderates have 
decided western Europe isn’t likely to be united—or, if it ever were, that 
Germany would not be included as an equal partner. So, in principle, Ade- 
nauer has thrown in his lot with the nationalists. Meanwhile, he’ll take 
advantage of U.S. influence as long as it lasts. In effect, so the French 


argue, the Germans are simply strengthening their position so they can play 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continues 
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East against West when the American and Russian armies leave for home. 
e 

The economic outlook in West Germany is none too good. That's the 
report High Commissioner John J. McCloy brings back to the U. S. 

It's not just the problem of unemployment, though that’s bad enough. 
Due to lagging exports, Germany's foreign exchange reserves are dwindling. 

In October, for example, German imports jumped by 250-million marks 
to a total of 796-million marks. But exports in October rose by only 
7-million marks to a total of 342-million marks. 

It’s too early to decide just how serious the situation is. But the fact 
remains that West Germany isn’t making much progress toward paying its 
own way in the world. Right now the Bonn government itself can cover 
only 10% of what it buys from the U. S. 

t 

France’s Monnet Plan has reached the halfway mark pretty much on 
schedule. 

Jean Monnet, author of the plan, still thinks France can be independent 
of the U.S. by 1952. He is counting on investment to boost production and 
productivity further, so that more French goods can be sold in the dollar 
market. 

Here are some of the key figures in Monnet’s calculations: 

Capital investment over the first two years was 999-billion francs, or 
half the planned four-year total. 

In the next two years the gross national product is supposed to go up 
15%, or to 8.7-trillion francs. That compares with 7.6-trillion in 1949 and 
7-trillion prewar. 

Coal output is to be increased another 13%; electric power 45%; oil 
refining 64%; steel 37%; cement 25%; tractors 134%; nitrogen fer- 














tilizers 64%. 
e 


As Britain’s election comes closer, the Conservative Party is saying 
*‘Me too,’’ without even a blush. 
The Tory election platform calls for more food, more houses, state 





responsibility for full employment. 

What's more, the Tories aren’t so keen as they once were about drop- 
ping rationing and price controls. They wouldn’t remove controls, they say, 
if the average Briton’s basic living standard could be threatened by the move. 

a 





The Conservatives know they will have to work with the trade unions 





if they win on Feb. 23. 





So they are hinting at a meeting with the unions after the elections. 
The idea is to talk over what’s needed to avoid labor strife. 

But you can be sure the unions would insist on continuing existing price 
controls, the ceiling on dividends, and high taxes on profits. 

So it looks as if the Conservatives would be hamstrung from the start. 

e 

Lord Woolton, chief Tory organizer, wants a quiet election. 

Woolton figures that the voters are tired of politics and ask for nothing 
but a quiet, competent government. He gets worried by press stunts like the 
charge that Prime Minister Attlee’s sister got a low-rent apartment without 
having her name on the waiting list. Woolton figures charges like this are 
likely to boomerang. 
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It's Now or Never for the ITO 


¢ Is ITO charter the long-sought instrument for freer world trade? 
Congress will have to decide. And the fireworks will be heavy 


before the decision is made. 


e It's the U.S.’ play: Other nations will follow our lead in killing or 


ratifying the charter. 


e State Dept.’s big point: Charter is primarily a U.S. document. We 


wrote it. 


e Have too many concessions by U.S. turned charter into a 
weapon for nations with controlled-trade policies? Yes, say critics. 

e Or has U. S. won enough concessions to protect traditional U. S. 
free-trade stand? Yes, say backers. 

e It's the last call for ITO: Other nations won't wait for a new 
charter. They'll take steps of their own to straighten out world-trade 


tangle. 


Next month Congress opens hear- 

ings on the charter of the International 
I'rade Organization I'wice already 
Congress has picked up this contro 
versial issue, then dropped it like a 
hot brick. But there’s a feeling around 
Washington that this is I'TO’s last 
chance—it’s now or never. 
e The Instruament?—In one sense, the 
ITO issue is a simple one: Is ITO the 
instrument through which the U.S. 
should try to make world trade freer? 
Or should we find another in which 
we would have a greater voice? 

Before Congress gets to this point, 
though, it will have to wade through a 
maze of technicalities. ‘The charter is 
the most comprehensive economic 
treaty ever drafted. Its 30,000 words 
provide enough material for theoretical 
debate to satisfy cconomists for years 
e U.S.’ Move—The Administration is 
going all out to get ITO through Con 
gress this time. The State Dept., profit 
ing from past mistakes, isn’t making any 
grandiose claims. But State will stress 
that this is an American document 
we wrote most of it 

Only two nations—Australia and Li 
beria—of the 54 that signed the charter 
in Havana in March, 1948, have ratified 
so far. Most of the rest are sure to 
follow the U.S. if we sign up. If we 
don’t, ITO is a dead duck. No code of 
rules for international trade means any 
thing today unless the U.S. agrees to it 

ITO is designed as a_ specialized 
agencv of the United Nations—just 
like the World Bank or the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund. Where the 
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World Bank is set up to help coun- 
tries with their development problems, 
and the Fund to help straighten out 
monetary matters, [TO watch 
over world trade. 

e Strongest Card—Like all international 
organizations, IVO’s worth would lie 
in its power to make countries put their 
cards on the table face up lo start 
with, [TO would have a code for freeing 
and expanding world tradk Then it 
would make its members explain m 
public if they failed to live up to that 
code—why, for example, they were using 
import quotas If the explanation 
wasn't good enough, I1V'O could release 
other members from giving tariff con 
cessions and the like to the offender 

Like the United Nations, [TO would 
be a forum Its sanctions would be 
weak, though perhaps not so weak as 
U.N.’s, since Russia wouldn't be pres 
ent with its veto 
e Pros and Antis—The Administration 
will have a lot of trouble with [TO on 
Capitol Hill this year. An impressive 
array of business organizations—the Na 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, the Na 
tional Foreign Trade Council, and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—is lined 
up against it 

Business support for [VO will come 
from the Committee for Economic De 
velopment, the National Planning Assn., 
ind the National Council of Importers, 
among others. 

The opposition will be out in force 
when hearings begin before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee around the 
middle of February. Still, Democratic 


would 


party allegiance should get the bill 
through the House. So far the Senate 
hasn’t indicated when it will hear the 
bill, if at all 
e The Arguments—Critics of ITO say 
the charter grants legal protection to 
those countries that follow all the con 
trolled-trade policies that the U.S. op 
that the U.S. conceded too 
much in return for too little They 
argue that bv allowing countries to im 
pose import quotas when they can’t 
balance their payments, the charter en 
courages nations to put off such neces 
sary steps as balancing their budgets. 
Some critics reserve special fire for 
quota restrictions to protect infant in 
dustries. And they point up the fact 
that the American who invests abroad 
would get little or no protection under 
[ro 

Charter defenders argue that the 
U.S. held out for protective conces 
witness the provision that 
illows import quotas and export sub- 
sidies on surplus farm products. Wit 
1ess, also, the tariff hikes permitted in 
ises where low tariffs might 
‘serious injury to domestic producers.” 
And the requirement that [TO must 
ipprove all protection for infant indus- 
try would hedge that right considerably 
or every escape hatch through which 
lO members might wriggle, backers 
ay there’s a barrier that would shove 
hem back into the ship 
@ Time to Decide—Congress will finally 
have to weigh the cost to U.S. foreign 
policy of letting [TO go by the boards 
lhe Administration could haul it up 
iain next vear. But chances are it 
will be a dead issue by then Vhes« 
trade problems are of such pressing 
mportance to other nations that they 
will certainly move on thei 
then 

Chances are that if the U.S. doesn’t 
ratify ITO, other nations will try to set 
up a formal organization around the 
Geneva Agreement on Variffs & Trade 
The Geneva agreement was designed to 
be the tariff backbone of 'TO. Many 
GATT signers went along only on the 
promise that ITO would give them the 
protections they wanted. So you can 
expect these nations to try to amend 
GATT to their own ends, if ITO dies 
iborning 

In short, if ITO dies, the U.S. will 
lose the initiative in setting world eco 
nomic policy. Other signers of the 
Havana charter certainly won’t wait 
while another charter is negotiated 
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Ranks suf 
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WE 
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Building rox Industry 
JOHN A. 
JOHNSON 
& SONS, Inc. 


**4 Firm Foundation Since 1896" 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cines 











Enables your WATCHMAN to 


K prove he’s on the job! 
. ah CHICAGO 
“A.  Watchclock System 


Increases property 
protection against 
fire, theft and vondolism 
laboratory approved. Permo 
nently lowers your insurance 
costs . Ask for folder. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 
1526 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 


"... going to attend 


our regional meeting in Baltimore 
If you want to get in touch with 
me, of course I'll be at The Lord 


Baltim re Hotel.” 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . . . 
may be offered . hrough “‘clues h 
advert ne ! i € 


magazine k r 4 


Week w.4 8 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A 1,000-r00om hotel will be built in 
Tokyo, financed jointly by Japanese and 
U.S. private capital. Among U.S. 
participants: hotelman Conrad Hilton 
and George Killion, president of Ameri- 
can President Lines. 


. 
Trading in Dutch certificates of Ameri- 
can securities has started again in 
Amsterdam, after a ninc year interrup 
tion. It’s estimated the Dutch now own 
about $436-million of U.S. securities; 
in 1945 they held $539-million 


« 
The Dutch are disturbed at rumors that 
the new Indonesian government will 
take on as financial advisers two Ger 
mans—H. Wohltat and Dr. A. Buhler 
—both of whom were active in the oc- 
cupation of Holland. 

© 
Czech-Brazilian trade pact—probably a 
barter agreement—is being worked out 
now. ‘Vhe swap: Czech agricultural ma 
chincry, locomotives, sugar-mill equip- 
ment, and autos for Brazilian cotton, 
coffee, woods, and hides 

@ 
Cattle carcasses, 5,000 of them, will 
be flown from a ranch in western Aus- 
tralia to packers 190 mi. away, at the 


Sena 


end of the current slaughtering season. 
Reason: The market price is higher for 
ranch-slaughtered meat. ‘The cattle-lift 
was started last year by Air Beef Pty., 
Ltd. 


a 
A $1-million Israeli plant for fabricat- 
ing steel shapes will be built and 
operated by Schacht Steel, Ltd., a new 
company formed by Schacht Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., of New York City. 


~ 
GM's British subsidiary, Vauxhall Mo- 
tors, Ltd., is launching a £10-million 
($28-million) retooling program for a 
redesigned Vauxhall car. Some of the 
capital will be raised locally, the rest 
will come out of earnings of the British 
company 
2 
Turkish coal mines are scheduled for a 
$50-million expansion program. Kop- 
pers Co. already has a contract for 
E..K.1., a Turkish mining company, for 
construction of docks, tipples, and an 
§-mi. railroad. ECA is doing the 
financing. 
e 

An electric power shortage has forced 
rationing in Rio de Janeiro. Consumers 
must limit clectricity use to their aver 
age from October, 1948, to October, 
1949. Industries must reduce consump- 
tion 5% below this average. 


Throwing 400 Liberal Hats in the Ring 


Britain’s Liberal party, chairmaned by Lord 
Moynihan (above), has turned 
Churchill's bid to join fofces with the Con- 
servatives in the coming election. Instead, 
the Liberals are putting up 400 of their 
own candidates. They hope to boost their 
membership in the House of Commons (it 


down 


is now 10 out of 640). But nobody—not 
even Lord Moynihan—expects the Liberals 
seriously to challenge either Labor or the 
Conservatives. What the Liberals can hope 
for is to capture enough seats to hold the 
balance of power in case there’s a close 
election. And a close election seems likely. 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle —U.S. A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that.went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype .. . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 

Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 
Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 pel 


household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 
Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work weck --equivalent to 


two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is thé fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 


ever known. 
THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA it’s only beginning to unfold 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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35 illustrations, $4.00 
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R Butlin’s Bahamas looks like an army camp. Construction began only 
last June on buildings, roads, and airstrip that stretch over 10,000 acres. 
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POOL just a splash in from the ocean, will for guests will be 14 some- 
be lighted for night swimming. what barracks-like _ buildings 
Butlin hopes to stage college meets there. like this one. Trellis will hold vines. 
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CREATOR Billy Butlin will get scle credit 


—or blame—for his .. . 


Budget Beach 


Britain's cut-rate vacation 
monger builds resort with 
British pounds to lure American 
tourists’ dollars. 


Britain’s drive for U.S. vacation dol 
lars is moving up close to our shores 
Last week William Edmund (‘“‘Billy” 
Butlin, Britain’s purveyor of mass-pro 
duced vacations, opened a large, econ 
omy-size resort on Grand Bahama 
island in the Caribbean, a bare 50 miles 
off the east coast of Florida 

From the British treasury’s point of 
view, this latest venture ought to work 
out fine. For an $8-million investment 

almost entirely in — sterling—Butlin 
plans to build accommodations for over 
2,000 people. But his income (a mini 
mum of S95 per person per week) will 
‘be mostly in dollars. And that should 
amount to a tidy dollar credit for the 
Bank of England. 

e Big Operator—Of course, there'll be 
a few bob in it for Billy Butlin, too, 
if Americans take to his wholesale vaca 
tions scheme as enthusiastically as the 
British have. ‘Today, at 49, Butlin prob 
ably holds the distinction of owning 
more beds than anyone else in_ the 
world. ‘His six vacation camps on the 
British Isles total over 27,000 beds. In 
iddition, Butlin owns the swank Fort 
Montagu Beach Hote! in Nassau (also 
in the Bahamas) and the well-known 
Princess Hotel in Bermuda (which he 
leases to an American syndicate) 

elIn Between—The tone of Butlin’s 
Vacation Village on Grand Bahama will 
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probably fit somewhere in between the 
almost military organization of his 
British camps and the luxury of his 
two resort hotels. ‘The flat rate of $98 
per week at Grand Bahama is well 
above the $30 to $34 per week that 
Butlin charges in his British camps, but 
well under prices at other resort hotels 
in the Caribbean. 

And that $98 rate includes all the 

extras such as fishing, water-skiing, 
baby-sitters, meals, golf, tennis, movies, 
even pigeon racing. The only other 
expenses of a guest at Butlin’s Bahamas 
are transportation, drinks, and pur- 
chases at Butlin’s stores. 
e Sideline—Butlin plans to have 24 
stores, selling local, Bahaman products 
as well as British-made goods: woolens, 
china and glass, linens, and leather 
goods. Guests from the U.S. staying 
for 48 hours or more are allowed to re- 
turn with $200 worth of merchandise 
per person (including one gallon of 
liquor) free of duty and internal rev- 
enue. 

Like other resorts in the area, Butlin 
will pare down his rates for the summer 
season. Starting Apr. 13, his weekly 
charge will be $79 instead of $98 
Butlin plans to make a strong bid for 
business groups, conventions, and the 
like. Among his first guests next month 
will be a group of 350 salesmen and 
dealers of General Electric Co. whose 
stay in the Bahamas will be their prize 
from a recent company sales contest. 


Stainless for Canada 


Come September, Canada will have a 
stainless steel sheet industry of its own. 
President R. H. Davis (left) of Atlas Steels, 
Ltd., and Vice-President Fdward P. Geary 
will head the $500,000 mill Atlas is build- 
ing at Welland, Ont. Capacity will be 
l-million Ib. per month—to meet Canada’s 
growing demand and replace imports (90% 
from the U.S.). 
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Importer’s Aid 


Sixth U.S. “free port” will 
be run by private company at 
San Antonio. Airport will speed 
handling of imports. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler once defined 
U.S. foreign trade zone as a_ place 
where an importer can put down his 
load and take a breath while he de- 
cides what to do with it. If he wants 
to repac k 
or otherwise process his merchandise 
before he sells it, he can work on it 
in a trade zone without paying a cent 
to the government. When he does pay 
lus duty fee, it’s on the stuff he sells, 
not necessarily on the whole kiboodle. 

here are five of these “free ports” 

today—at San Francisco, New York, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, and Seattle 
Now we're about to get a new one, 
in San Antonio, ‘Tex. 
e Private Operation—Several things 
make the San Antonio zone different. 
It’s the first in the U.S be located 
entirely inland, the first to be at an 
urport, the first to be financed and op- 
crated by a private company 

Last Nov. 30. the Dept of Com- 
merce issued a permit to the Scobey 
Hireproof Storage Co., of San Antonio, 
to build and operate the zone. Both 
Commerce and ECA have — long 
plumped for an inland trade zone in 
the Midwest to help step up sales of 
European and South American prod- 
ucts (BW—Aug.20°49,p15). 
¢ Strategic Spot—A large 
U.S. imports from Mexico crosses the 
lexas border at Brownesville, Laredo, 
and Eagle Pass This trafic funnels 
through San Antonio by rail, air, and 
highway. So the city is a logical choice 
for a zone area. Perishable items flown 
in from Mexico can be taxied right into 
the zone’s cooling rooms without delay 


inspect, cull, freeze, assemble, 


volume of 


over customs 
e Outsiders Welcome—An importer 
doesn’t have to be located in San An 
tonio to use the Scobey port. On in 
structions from the importer, the zonc 
yperators will handle the entire busi 
ness of processing, clearing, and ship 
ping his products to cities m the U.S 
or abroad 
Scobey officials think that Mexican 
exporters will be among their cus 
tomers, for 
eA Dollar a Year—Scobey is building 
I'ra Zone Six on 74 acres of city 
land, which it rents at $1 a vear. By 
agreement, the city of San Antonio will 
nick into the zone’s profits by 24% per 
At the end of 50 vears, the city 
take over all plant and improve 
ments constructed by Scobey at the 
airport zon¢ 
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THE TREND 


ls Bigness a Business Sin? 


Whenever Washington has been accused of attack 
ing big business, the stock answer has been: “We aren't 
attacking big business as such. We are just trying to 
get rid of the bad features of big business.” 

But all the time it has been clear that the present 
Administration is bound and determined to break up 
big business not because it is bad but because it 1s 
big. So far, the urge has only been manifested in 
antitrust actions. However, the President himself has 
said he would send up later this session a series of pro- 
posals to strengthen the antimonopoly laws. 

The first hint of what he may have in mind came two 
weeks ago. Then it was that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion sent the House Small Business Committee its views 
on monopoly and monopoly control. That letter spilled 
the beans. It put down on paper for the first time the 
basic thinking behind the anti-bigness campaign. It left 
little room for doubt that a radical shift in the applica 
tion of the antitrust laws is going to be advocated. 


Conspiracy or Structure 

FTC said right at the start that its authority is very 
broad in relation to the conspiratorial aspects of monop- 
oly, and also in relation to unfair-practice aspects of 


monopoly. ‘Then it said 

“As to structural aspects of monopoly, the Commis 
sion’s authority is too limited to make possible an effec 
tive attack upon monopolistic concentration of economic 
power. ‘The Federal Trade Commission Act is applicable 
only to acts, practices, and methods of competition, not 
the size, structure, or power of,a business enterprise. 

In other words, FTC complains it can do something 
only about monopolistic practices but can do nothing 
ibout size only 

ITC already has authority to prevent one. corporation 
from acquiring stock of one or more others if the effect 
may be to lessen competition substantially, restrain com 
merce, or create a monopoly. For a number of years, 
FTC has been asking that the statute be broadened to 
prohibit acquisition of assets. Even if that were done, 
ITC states, its authority would be limited to preventing 
any corporate growth that takes the form of absorption of 
competitors and has an adverse effect upon competition. 

he commission bemoans the fact that it would re 
main substantially powerless to deal with other problems 
It refers to dominance of an industry by one or more 
large companies, unusually great diversification or dis 
proportionate vertical mtegration, growth to excessive 
size by reinvestment of earnings or flotation of securities, 
dominant powet enjoyed by a conglomeratc¢ corpora 
tion and power based upon over-all size rather than upon 
actual possession of a monopoly, and concentration of 
financial control over industrial corporations 

What FTC is proposing is clearly a new departure in 
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government thinking on bigness in business. Back in 
1920 the Supreme Court said the law does not make 
mere size an offense or the existence of an unexerted 
power an offense. As recently as 1938, the Court re- 
fused to bar acquisition by U.S. Steel of a West Coast 
fabricator merely because it would make U.S. Steel 
bigger. 

One or two postwar cases have been interpreted as a 
trend toward a shift in court opinion. However, even 
government officials have said that the alleged shift 
from the Court’s traditional position has not been 


proved. 


FTC Stands Alone 

Therefore, FTC seems to be standing alone at this 
point in its forthright criticism of large corporations on 
the basis of size not coupled with any illegal or unrea- 
sonable: practices. F°'C seems to have come up with 
the conclusion that “bigness” and “monopoly” are pure 
synonyms. The commission has the opinion that eco- 
nomic power concentrated in a large company is evil 
and will be used for evil purposes only. 

The faulty reasonitig of FTC is not hard to correct. 
It requires only the exposition of a few facts such as 
these: 

(1) Monopoly is not confined to large industrial 
concerns. ‘There are small companies that have or come 
close to having monopolistic control. Such control, for 
example, may be legalized through patents held by the 
small business units. 

That the government itself is aware of this is evidenced 
by the fact that it currently is moving against firms and 
combinations it believes constitute local monopolies. 
One case involves three fish dealers; another involves a 
local newspaper. 

2) Monopoly power does not go hand in hand with 
business bigness. Large companies producing the same 
product compete vigorously among each other as well 
as against smaller co.npetitors. General Motors’ Frigi- 
daires are sold in competition with General Electric 
refrigerators. Furthermore, a company with apparent 
control of one product may have strong competition 
from substitutes for that product. Alcoa always had to 
buck the competition of steel and other metals even 
before it had big-scale competition in aluminum. 

(3) Bigness in business provides no assurance of free- 
dom from competition. ‘The opportunity for small busi- 
ness to replace those at the top is obvious from this 
Of the 25 largest manufacturing companies 
ily two are 


statistic 
that published balance sheets in 1900, 
among the 25 largest manufacturing companies in 1949. 
The giant corporation of today may be out of business 
tomorrow and a small business today may be tomorrow’s 


gidnt, 
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teries of these machines, assigning 


several lo a specific type of work. 


Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire tment within one 

This is but one of the co 
National ne. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show 
you the savings you can make with 


1 National Mechanized System. 





"Certainly saves us 
sileyel-a'@len'apet holed bhel-a 


everything on 


one machine !" 
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IT ALL STARTED 
IN THE WOODS 


Beginning in the forest, a tree changes 
into many things that are serviceable, 
durable, beautiful, good to live with. 
Made into wood, it is the versatile 
servant of man. As such, it goes a long, 
long way—often becoming more useful 
with the aid of chemicals used by 
industries that work with wood. It is 
here that Monsanto helps—much! 


MANUFACTURERS 
y | 7 More than 40 
Sopealon’ manufacturer 

| ucts, lower thei 
} | interested in ap 
you may profi 


CAN PROFIT BY THIS 
als and plastics offer 
e their prod- 
_.1f you are 


0 Monsanto chemic 
s many opportunities to improv 
r costs, increase the 
ant 


ir sales. 


n here 
plications other th hose show ’ 


t by consulting Monsanto. 


adds many years of life to fence posts, 
farm buildings, lumber, heavy timbers, 
poles, bridges, shipping platforms 
Penta solution stays in the wood; its 
toxic content is always laboratory 


controlled, always constant 


bright lumber worth more 
Many mills dip lumber coming from 
the saw table in solutions of Monsanto 
Santobrite.* It penetrates the wood— 
checks microorganic growths—keeps 
lumber bright and clean— 

worth more. Also pro- 

tects stored lumber. 








wood lasts 
many years 
longer 


The preservation of wood with solutions 
of Monsanto PEN PAchlorophe nol 
(often called penta) assures tremen- 
dous savings over a wide range of 
wood applications. By killing termites 
and checking rot, Monsanto penta 





stronger 
glue bonds 


There’s a Monsanto glue for nearly 
every wood-bonding service—melamine, 
phenolic resor¢ inol and urea resin 
adhesives; sovbe in, casein sovbe in 
ble nd and casein olue s. Standard for 
years in the plywood and furniture 
industries, Monsanto glues and 
adhesives mect all commercial bonding 
requirements finest adhesion, non 
staining of plies, resistance to exposure, 


hot- and cold press processing 





much 

less 

warping 

Rez is Monsanto's penetrating resin sealer. 
Brushed or wiped on the surface of any 
new wood, it seals pores and provides an 
unbroken moisture-resistant surface— 
minimizes warping, swelling and twisting 
of doors, floors, windows, unfinished 
furniture. Used as a base for stain, Rez 
prevents grain raise, assures even 
absorption, 


better 
wood 
finishes 


There are 15,000 Monsanto industrial 
coatings, each one scientifically designed 
for the product to which it is applied. 
Many are for wood—a typical example is 
Monsanto tenpin lacquer, job-tested to 
stand up longer under hammering impact. 


more information 

There are many more Monsanto chemicals 
used by industry to improve products that 
start in the woods. For more detailed in- 
formation, merely check the coupon, fill it 
in and return to Monsanto. Or, write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1724 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


PLEASE CHECK THE LITERATURE YOU WANT...THEN FILL IN THE COUPON AND RETURN TO MONSANTO 


Wood preservation on farms 
Wood preservation in industry 
Wood preservation in homes 


Sap-stain control in lumber 


Preservation of cellulose insulating 
material 


Plywood gives 


Furniture glues 


Lacquers, coatings 


Technica! glue bulletins, mixing 
pressing schedules Please send literature checked to— 


Rez, wood sealer and primer 


Name 


White Rez for bleached effects 


Company 


Address 


Santocei,* flatting agent City 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 





